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Carried by friends for 3 days : 


This sometimes happens to a patient—the only way his friends or 
relatives can get him to our Hospital at Sikonge in Tanganyika Territory, 
in the bush right away from town or railway. 


The Hospital is a live centre of Christian influence, the Maternity 
work alone treated 11,143 people in 1948—other patients numbered 99,243. 
Sixty lepers are in residence in the Settlement. 





Extremes of tropical climate and the ravages of white ants have 
made new buildings absolutely essential—those erected as wards 
are obsolete and dilapidated. £1,000 urgently needed. 


Please help this service entirely for Africans in the bush villages. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by 
Horace E. Linpsgy, Hon. Secretary. 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy Schoo) of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
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and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 
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in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japac. Latin 
America, and Muslim countries, Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Serninary, and the Hartford School |‘ 
of Religious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology, and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D, 


Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 
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A Theological Word Book of the Bible 


Edited by ALAN RICHARDSON 
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theological themes of the Bible will find this volume indispensable. 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND ZENANA MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


There are unprecedented opportunities for WOMEN’S WORK 
in the Churches of INDIA AND PAKISTAN. 


C.E.Z.M.S. has been invited into new areas and urgently 

requires more Recruitt—DOCTORS, NURSES, TEACHERS and 

EVANGELISTS—and FUNDS, to support the existing work 
and to take up these new invitations. 


YOUR PRAYER, YOUR GIFTS and YOUR SERVICE are needed 
by these Younger Churches. 


Please write to: 


The Church of England Zenana Missionary Society 
19-21 Conway Street, Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 


BCMS 
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@ POST FROM PALETWA 
An unusual series of letters from a very fruitful pioneer field in 
Northern Arakan. 
By E. W. FRANCIS, M.B.E. 
Illustrated. 1s., postage 1d. 

















@ THE LOST TEN MILLION 


Introducing the gigantic pioneer task among the illiterate Tais 
of South China. 
By WILFRID STOTT, B.D. 
Illustrated. 6d., postage 1d. 
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TO THE MISSION FIELD 


| TRAINING OF STUDENTS Over 50,000 graduates have gone 
forth from this oldest and largest Bible School, with over 2,000 active 
missionaries on the field to-day. They serve in 89 countries for 
167 mission boards. Thousands more serve in home mission work. 
Soon Missionary Technical Specialists, skilled in aviation, radio 
communications and photography, will be serving missionaries and 
mission boards on a dozen foreign fronts. Moody is the only school 
offering this specialised training. 


GOSPEL FILMS Combating atheism and communism, these ‘reel’ 
missionaries are active in the Chinese, French, Dutch, Mandarin, 
Swedish and Japanese languages. Soon to go forth in many others. 


COLPORTAGE Paper soldiers by the millions, in the form of tracts, 
gospel booklets and Scripture portions, are marching into many 











foreign lands. For the most part these are printed on the field. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL Hundreds of missionaries, in 
many parts of the world, are studying through the Institute ‘ Mail 
Bag’ school. Foundation courses, advanced courses, and special 
courses are all specially designed for particular needs and for a 
closer walk with God through intelligent application of Scripture 
knowledge. Excellent for class study with native converts. 


For further information, address : 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 

















153 INSTITUTE PL. CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS U.S.A. 
‘For more than 60 Years a GROWING Testimony’ 
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=. family with loved ones away from home can experience the 
joy of daily spiritual fellowship by sharing the same devotions in 
The Upper Room. When your young people go into service, to college 
or off to work, help them keep in close spiritual contact with home and 
home church through daily devotions. Give them copies of The Upper 
Room as they go and mail them copies of each succeeding issue. 

It costs so little, benefits are so great! Single 

copy, 10 cents. Ten or more copies of one issue 

to one address, 5 cents each. Individual subscrip- 

tions, 50 cents a year (less than a cent a week). 


THE UPPER ROOM 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 











With this issue, the 100,000,000th copy of The Upper 

Room will come from the press and go into use in 

personal devotions or at a family altar. This is a 
phenomenal record in the field of religious publishing. 
Through the Upper Room, God has found his way into 
many hearts. Messages of inspiration and strength 
have fitted daily needs. Emphasis on Bible reading 
and prayer have opened new vistas. 





Those who share the responsibility for The Upper 
Room hope you will join them in the prayer that 
this ministry may become more fruitful in the days 
ahead. Help its ministry by giving it to others. 
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MILITANT AND TRIUMPHANT 2/6 
By JOHN and SHEILA GIBBS 
A pageant planned for production by a 
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present the majesty and relevance of the | 
Church in a manner intelligible to a genera- } 
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Edwin W. Smith, D.D. | 
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R. C. MORTIMER 


D.D., M.A. 
Bishop of Exeter 


positions and ideas which underlie 
Christian ethical teaching, treating of 
such subjects as conscience, the con- 
cepts of sin and virtue, and the relation 
between morality and religion. The 
book also attempts to explain the 


traditional Christian attitude towards 





| certain particular matters of conduct. | 
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Late Reader in Chinese Religion and 
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were influenced by Confucianist philo- 


The Moslem communities are dealt 
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ABOUT WHITE ANTS ...-.-+ +2 « 


About 1500 different sorts of white ants are known, and 
most of them live mainly on cellulose— which means wood! 
Be safe— remember 


eed ANOTHER REMARKABLE THING 






positive protection against White 
Ants, Borers, Rot and Fungi. 
Paint or polish over treated wood. 
No odour. No fire-risk. 


ECONOMICAL — Highly con- 
centrated—saves carriage. When 
diluted for use—goes further and 
costs less. 


PERMANENT — Cannot wash- 
out or evaporate. Combines with 
the fibres, toughens the timber 
and makes it fire-resistant. For 
permanent protection. 


Atlas Preservative Co. Ltd. y we _- 
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THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


INTERNATIONAL (FOUNDED 1874) INTERDENOMINATIONAL 


Pek. seventy-six years this Society has been providing for the 
spiritual, social and physical needs of sufferers from leprosy, and of 
their children. It is the largest and oldest missionary organization 
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THE MISSIONARY OBLIGATION 
By A. G. HEBERT, D.D, S.S.M. 


[ OUGHT to begin, no doubt, with a statement of the reasons 

which make it seem difficult to couple together the two words 
‘missionary’ and ‘obligation’. There was a time when it was plain 
to all believing Christians (i) that it was a duty to go and save souls 
from everlasting damnation, (ii) that the expansion of European 
civilization over the world must be accompanied by the Church 
bearing the Gospel and (iii) that missionary work rests on our Lord’s 
direct command to preach the Gospel to every creature (Mark xvI, 
15), and teach all nations, baptizing them in the Threefold Name 
(Matt. xxvitl, 19). None of these reasons seem cogent to-day, in 
the forms in which they used to be stated. 

First, we do not think of millions of people as destined to hell, 
unless by individual acceptance of the Gospel they are delivered 
from this awful fate, or are baptized as in the indiscriminate mass- 
baptisms carried out by St Francis Xavier. That old-fashioned 
orthodoxy came to be widely displaced by the liberalizing theology 
which refused to think seriously of ‘heaven’ and ‘hell’. We of to-day 
have recovered an eschatological belief. But we do not on that 
account think of missions in the old way; our habitual concern is 
with the building-up of the Church in this world, and the trans- 
formation of national cultures by the Christian Gospel, and the 
manifold doctrinal and ecclesiastical and pastoral and moral problems 
which arise in the life of the younger churches. As for the eternal 
destiny of the unconverted heathen, we say to ourselves that God 
will judge them according to the light that they have known. 

The second reason, that the Gospel should go wherever our 
civilization spreads, no longer makes the appeal which it used to 
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make. In these days our civilization has lost the prestige which once 
it enjoyed; or as we ought rather to say, in these days we are being 
called upon to pay the price for the wholesale exploitation of the 
resources of Africa and the East that has been carried on in the past, 
and for the fact that Europeans have lived like lords among the 
peoples of these lands, and have treated them with contempt. Of 
course there is very much to be set on the other side of the account; 
we have given to those peoples very much that is of permanent value. 
But in these days they are consciously asserting themselves against 
us, and nationalisms are arising everywhere. Hence a European 
Christian can easily doubt whether the European Christianity which 
he represents can any longer make its appeal to them; perhaps his 
own duty lies rather among the unevangelized millions at home, of 
people of his own race, who are as much in darkness as the heathen 
abroad. 

The third point raises the difficulties presented by the modern 
study of the Bible. The missionary text which I quoted from Mark 
XVI is not part of the original Gospel of St Mark; the text from St 
Matthew cannot confidently be taken as His actual words. It is no 
longer possible to produce any indisputably authentic text which 
conveys a plain command of His to preach His Gospel to the whole 
world. His own mission was to Israel. Further, it is widely believed, 
rightly or wrongly, that He expected the Second Advent to happen 
immediately or within a few years; from which it follows that no 
world-wide missionary work would be possible, or could have been 
envisaged by Him. 

I am concerned with the problem on its theological side; theo- 
logical questions, in the specialized sense, are raised in the last of 
the three difficulties, and theological questions in the wider sense 
are implied in the others. But I am not going to try to put up an 
apologetic answer, as for instance by seeking to demonstrate some 
thesis about St Matthew’s gospel, or to refute the view that our 
Lord expected an immediate ‘end of the world’. If I did that, I 
should be meeting an argument by a counter-argument, and my 
argument might or might not carry conviction. I want, if I can, to 
get right behind the arguments, and show how the missionary 
obligation springs out of the very nature of the Christian Gospel 
itself, as being the Gospel of God. If it is the Gospel of God, it 
must be for the whole world; if it does not involve a universal 
missionary obligation, it is not the Gospel of God. Do not then be 
surprised if, when I have finished, I have provided no - explicit 
answers to the particular difficulties which I have stated. I want to 
consider what is involved in the Gospel being divine; and how the 
divine character of the Gospel and of the Church to which it is 
committed is affected by the creaturely frailty and the spiritual 
unworthiness of the human agents to whom it is committed. 
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2. The universality of the Gospel is clearly stated in the Old 
Testament for the first time by the Second Isaiah. In the pre-exilic 
writings there are hints of this, as when Naaman the Syrian comes 
to be healed by Elisha, or when the Ethiopians seek an oracle from 
Isaiah. But it is Second Isaiah who first says quite plainly that the 
faith of Yahweh has to go to all nations, on the explicit ground that 
He alone is God: 

Look unto Me and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth; for I am God, 
and there is none else. By Myself have I sworn—the word is gone forth 
from My mouth in righteousness, and shall not return—That unto Me 
every knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear (Isa. xLv, 22-3). 

Elsewhere prophet and psalmist say the same thing. Because He is 
God and He alone, therefore all nations that He has made shall 
come and worship Him. 

So it must be; so it would be. But how, and when? The prophet 
himself believed that it would come to pass in the messianic future 
to which he looked forward. But the promised Day of the Lord did 
not appear as soon as those men expected; and in the meantime, 
and throughout the post-exilic period, the actual Israel to which 
the knowledge of God has been committed was hard put to it to 
guard its own inheritance as the People of God, and to prevent its 
Covenant and its Law from being profaned by the infiltration of 
pagan ways, and was impotent to evangelize the Gentiles. It could 
do no more than invite them to become proselytes, thus cutting the 
bonds which united them to their own races and cultures and 
becoming Jews. 

And then Jesus came, accomplished His ministry, was crucified 
and on the third day rose from the dead; soon the Spirit was given, 
and within a few years Gentiles were being received into the Church 
by baptism, on equal terms with Jews, and without being obliged 
to become Jews first. Thus the thing which to Second Isaiah had 
been a hope for the future had now become actual. The prophet’s 
faith that all men would come to the knowledge of Israel’s God had 
rested on the conviction that Israel’s God was the true and the only 
God; now Israel’s God had acted in history, and had called people 
of all nations to share in His Salvation. 

At the beginning of His ministry Jesus proclaimed that the time 
(for the accomplishment of the messianic prophecies) was fulfilled, 
and the Kingdom (or Reign) of God had drawn near; therefore men 
must repent and believe the great tidings, that God’s Hour had 
come (Mark 1, 15). 

This was not just another reform movement within Judaism, 
similar to the reform of Josiah, or that of Ezra; it was the accomplish- 
ment of His Purpose for Israel and for mankind, prepared during 
the centuries since He had called Abraham and had constituted 
Israel as His chosen people in the days of Moses, and announced 
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in the messianic prophecies, chiefly of the two Isaiahs and Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel. The era of the Law and the Prophets had lasted till 
John the Baptist (Luke xvi, 16); He had come not to destroy but to 
fulfil both Law and Prophets (Matt. v, 17). The righteous blood 
shed on the earth from the murder of Abel to that of Zechariah 
who was killed between the temple and the altar would be required 
of that generation; with the coming of the Messiah history now 
moved to its consummation (Luke xi, 51). He had come to gather 
Israel together, as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings 
(Luke x11, 34), that at last Israel might truly be the People of God; 
to set up the New Covenant which would bring true knowledge of 
God and forgiveness of sins (Jer. XxxI, 31-4), the time when God 
would take away the stony heart out of their flesh and give them an 
heart of flesh (Ezek. xxxv1, 26). These words of Ezekiel give exactly 
the sense of the metanoia which Jesus called for: no mere sorrow 
for sin, but a change of heart and mind. 

This reveals what would be the character of a Gospel which 
should really bring God’s Salvation to men, as distinct from a 
human reform movement. Such a Gospel would need to go to the 
root of human nature and bring to it healing and health from the 
bottom upwards. So it was in fact with the Gospel which He 
proclaimed. We see this in the utterly radical demand which He 
made on His disciples; He called them to leave all and follow Him, 
and He asked of them their all; He turned them inside out. It was 
to them a painful and utterly humiliating process; in Mark 1x and 
x we see how all that is mean and selfish in them is forced to the 
surface, and they have one hard lesson to learn after another. We 
see it in His treatment of the Pharisees, whom He called ‘hypocrites’: 
this word does not mean that they were consciously insincere or 
were playing a part but, as the Old Testament use of the word 
shows, that at heart they were ungodly men; and it is paraphrased 
in Fohn v, 42 in the words ‘I know you, that ye have not the love 
of God in you’. By ordinary standards the Pharisees were good- 
living men, as the Jewish scholars have shown; and we have no 
right to apply our Lord’s judgment to them unless we apply it to 
ourselves, and see ourselves as accused of the same sins. 

So it was that Jesus came to Israel, bringing to men the call of 
God Himself, that He might gather them together as in truth the 
People of God, and care for them as their Shepherd, and reign 
over them as their King. It was as King that He entered Jerusalem 
on Palm Sunday, and then cleansed the Temple, as being ‘the true 
Lord of the Temple. Thereby He compelled the Jewish authorities 
to answer the question, which still remains the one final question 
which we and all men must answer: Is Jesus Christ the true spiritual 
King of all mankind? They answered No, by bringing Him to the 
death of the cross. 
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When they did this, one thing remained: that the total claim 
of obedience and self-surrender to God which He had laid on His 
disciples should be accepted by Himself up to the final point of 
suffering all that human nature could suffer, even unto death; and 
this He did. The Gospel of the Resurrection is that God raised Him 
from the dead, vindicating Him whom men had disowned; as St 
Peter put it at Pentecost, ‘God hath made Him Lord and Messiah, 
this Jesus whom ye crucified’ (Acts 11, 36); or as St Paul put it later 
(Phil. 11, 9-11), pointing out the fulfilment of the prophecy of Isaiah 
XLV which I quoted above, ‘Wherefore God also hath highly exalted 
Him, and hath given Him the Name that is above every name, that 
at the Name of Jesus every knee should bow . . . and every tongue 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord’, Kyrios, Yahweh. 

So the whole New Testament proclaims. Now we see that the 
missionary text at the end of St Matthew is not merely a particular 
saying attributed to Jesus, but is a summary of the whole Gospel. 
He who in St Matthew’s first chapter had been named Immanuel, 
God with us, is now shown as having all power in heaven and in 
earth, and as sending His apostles to teach and baptize all nations, 
and declaring that He is Immanuel, with them, unto the end of the 
world. Or we may take the Epistle to the Ephesians, where the 
mystery of God’s Purpose, God’s great ‘secret’, is shown to be 
revealed in the finality and completeness of His redeeming work, 
which has as its corollary the calling of the Gentiles and all mankind 
to share in the fellowship of the Church. St Paul prays that his 
Christians may apprehend with all saints what is the length (extension 
through time) and breadth (extension in all lands) and depth (re- 
demption from all sins) and height (exaltation of men to union with 
God) of the love of Christ. 

This great phrase of St Paul is nobly echoed by St Cyril of 
Jerusalem three hundred years later, though he does not explicitly 
refer to it, when in his Catecheses (xviII, 23) he describes the catholi- 


city of the Church as resting on the catholicity of the Gospel. The 
Church 


is called Catholic because it extends through the whole world from one 
end to the other; and because it teaches with wholeness and without defect 
all the truths that men need to know, of things seen and unseen, of things 
heavenly and earthly; and because it disciplines unto holiness every sort of 
men, rulers and subjects, educated and ignorant; and because it provides 
wholeness of healing and remedy for every sort of sin, committed in the 
mind and in the body, and has within it every form of known virtue, in 
deed and word, and all sorts of spiritual gifts. 


Thus the four marks of catholicity are world-wide extension, the 
wholeness of the Faith, the appeal to all sorts and conditions of 
men and the fulness of remedy for sins and of gifts of grace. 

3. But then the question arises, How can a Gospel which is 
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divine and all-embracing in its length and breadth and depth and 
height be proclaimed by such limited and fallible men as are European 
missionaries? The answer is that while we cannot comprehend, in 
the sense of fully grasping, that which is so long and broad and deep 
and high, we can truly bear witness to it, so long as we are aware 
that the message itself is divine, and we ourselves are not that Light, 
we do not wholly possess that Light, but are only servants, sent to 
bear witness to that Light. But we put ourselves on a false ground at 
once when we forget the distinction between God’s own truth and 
our apprehension of it, and set to work to ‘make out a case for’ the 
Christian Gospel, or hawk it round as if we were commercial 
travellers. Here is the besetting sin of ‘Christian apologetics’, when 
we fall into the temptation to set forth ‘the Christian position’ as a 
rival to various other positions. 

So, for instance, a Christian can set out to demonstrate the 
falsity of Marxism. Yet it is a humbling thought that Marx wrote 
Das Kapital in London in the heyday of our industrial prosperity; 
and it can well be that the Marxism that we know would never have 
arisen if Christians in the age of the Industrial Revolution had not 
exploited the poor, identified their Christianity with the privilege 
of a particular class and failed to realize that Communism which is 
demanded by the truth of the mystical Body of Christ. The Christian 
therefore stands on a false ground when he states the case for his 
own belief against the opposed belief of the Communists. He stands 
on the right ground only when he sees Marxism as a reminder of 
the Church’s unfulfilled duty, and approaches the matter as a 
penitent, while learning to see that the Gospel of God in its catholicity 
of truth is wider and deeper than the Marxist belief, embracing its 
partial glimpses of truth, providing the true answer to its questions 
and overcoming all its errors. 

The same besetting sin of ‘Christian apologetics’ appears in 
another form in some of our efforts to defend the articles of the 
Christian Creed. There is, for instance, the article, ‘conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary’. Does this mean that in 
our critical investigations of the New Testament evidence the con- 
clusion which the enquiry must reach is settled beforehand? But if 
that is so, how can the enquiry be an honest one? Here is indeed a 
problem; and there is no solution to it so long as we regard ourselves 
as the ‘counsel for the defence’. But if we believe that the Virgin- 
birth of our Lord is true, then it is one of God’s facts, and we shall 
find it waiting for us at the end. But it can well be that we ourselves 
have much to learn about the evidence, and about the fact, and about 
the way in which it is to be understood. The fact that we believe in 
a divine Gospel must warn us against the danger of identifying the 
truth of God with our own apprehension of it and manner of 
presenting it. 
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The Gospel of God is divine and therefore universal or catholic. 
Yet it is committed to imperfect and unworthy human witnesses, 
who again and again in their defence of it put themselves in a false 
— by identifying the Truth with their own understanding 
of it. 

Similarly the Church of God is catholic, as St Cyril of Jerusalem 
showed us. It is universal, it proclaims the truth of God, it appeals 
to all sorts and conditions of men. Why, then, is the actual Church 
divided into denominations? Why are the denominations themselves 
split into parties? Why is there suspicion and misunderstanding 
between different sorts of Christians? Why is the Church so often 
predominantly bourgeois, identified with particular classes, tied up 
with vested interests? Why does the Christianity which we export 
to the mission-field often appear as a western-European thing, 
reproducing the style and mannerisms of nineteenth-century Europe? 

All this, and more, can be said. But it is not new; and it comes 
down in the last resort to this: That it has been the Purpose of God 
from the beginning to reveal Himself through men, and to save 
mankind by means of a visible society, the Church, composed of 
imperfect and unworthy men. He did it under the Old Covenant, 
when He chose Israel to be His people; and the Old Testament is 
the tale of a continuous conflict of faith and unbelief, of loyalty and 
disobedience. When He came in the flesh and was made man, the 
same thing happened. Men left all and followed Him; in the hour 
of His passion they forsook Him and fled. Men crucified Him; but 
the crucifixion was but the supreme instance of that sin of man for 
which He had come to bring the supreme remedy. Since then there 
has been the Church, exulting in His victory, living in the power of 
the Holy Ghost, ministering His sacraments; but there is still the 
Old Adam in man, and still the conflict between faith and un-faith 
goes on, till the final establishment of His Reign at the Second 
Advent. Till then, the Church is here, composed of unworthy men, 
yet bearing the Word and the Sacraments which continue to reveal 
all the marks of being divine; still the Gospel of God probes the 
depths of human sin, and brings men even now to peace with God 
and with one another. The Church is very obviously human, and 
we can drag it down to our own level by our sins. Yet it is divine, 
and in spite of human sin the pattern of the Church is still there, 
and the divine Gospel is committed to it. 

The whole problem is set before us in St John chapter vi. 
There our Lord feeds the five thousand people, who symbolize the 
Christians of all the nations, with the Bread of Life. Yet the divine 
gift of life and salvation is shown as involving at the same time 
judgment. As the chapter goes on, the people see Him and believe 
not (v. 36); the Jews murmur (41), and they strive with one another 
(52); some of His disciples murmur (60-1) and walk no more with 
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Him (66); till finally we are left with the Twelve, of whom one is 
going to betray him (71), and He asks them, ‘Will ye also go away?” 
Then St Peter, with his back to the wall, makes his confession of 
faith. This confession is threefold. First he says, ‘Lord, to whom 
shall we go?’ To whom, indeed! for there is no other Gospel, no 
other real answer to man’s need; not in Positivism, nor in Marxism, 
nor in Humanism, nor in the Welfare State. Then he says, “Thou 
hast the words of eternal life’. In Thee the answer has actually been 
given, the full remedy for sin, the full satisfaction for the need of 
the human soul. But one more thing remains that he must say; it 
is not enough that he should confess that the Gospel of Christ is 
theoretically true; he must confess it existentially and make his own 
personal act of faith: ‘And we believe and know that Thou art the 
Holy One of God.’ 

This being so, the missionary obligation remains what it always 
has been from the days of the Apostles onwards. 


A. G. Hepert, S.S.M. 


1 An address to the Conference of British Missionary Societies, June 1950. 
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THE MISSIONARY OBLIGATION OF THE 
CHURCH IN THE PRESENT HISTORICAL 
SITUATION 


WITH CONSIDERATION OF THE RADICAL NEW 
RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN EAST AND WEST! 


By M. A. C. WARREN, D.D. 


# boa International Missionary Council is a notable illustration of 

the fact that Christians can act as well as think and talk, and 
that they can do so on a trans-national scale. An alternative title for 
this vigorous and alert organization might well be the International 
Missionary Action Group. It is as an Action Group that I would ask 
you to think of the Council as we proceed to take our share in its 
study programme. 

I can best introduce the subject allotted to me by stressing some 
of the actual achievements of the International Missionary Council 
in the realm of action, because it is of first importance to our study 
that we should realize that we do not meet here primarily with a 
view to thinking how we are to act in the future because of a radically 
changed situation of which we and our Societies are the victims, 
but to see what appropriate steps we must now take in view of the 
significant actions which have already been taken and which have 
had their share in creating the changed situation. 

Consider, then, the remarkable initiative of the International 
Missionary Council during the past quarter of a century. It has 
brought Christians of many races and cultures and ecclesiastical 
traditions physically, mentally and spiritually together. It has done 
so dramatically on a large scale at such gatherings as those at 
Jerusalem, Tambaram, Whitby and Bangkok. It has done so far 
more significantly at the level of Christian Councils within particular 
countries, so that to an increasing extent the Governments of those 
countries have come to respect these Councils as the appropriate 
organs for mutual discussion. It is only necessary to cite the case 
of India during the second world war and since, and the increasing 
practice in the Colonial territories of the British Commonwealth. 

But important though negotiations with Government may be, 
the really great achievement was to persuade men and women 
from widely differing traditions and vad manccnecs that they could in 
fact act together. Equally important has ‘een the insistent pressure 


1 An address to the Conference of British Missionary Societies, June 1950. 
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of the International Missionary Council upon gatherings of mission- 
aries for mutual counsel to widen their membership so that, first an 
increasing number of nationals should take part, that what were 
primarily Councils of missionaries should become Christian 
Councils for a defined area and that then progressively they should 
become Councils whose leadership should be in the hands of the 
nationals of these countries. 

Note this important point. In pressing for more and more repre- 
sentation of nationals and for leadership by nationals, the Inter- 
national Missionary Council has both fostered the idea of the Church, 
and not the foreign missionary organization, as the important factor, 
and has hastened the transfer of authority and control from the 
foreign missionary organization to the Church. 

However partial its achievement in some places, by this pressure 
and the action following it the International Missionary Council 
has in fact made possible a World Council of Churches. ‘The world 
Christian gatherings at Stockholm, Lausanne and Oxford and even 
at Amsterdam were largely significant as stages in the growth of 
mutual comprehension between Continental, British and American 
churchmen. It was the recognition that the Council of Churches 
needed the association with it of the International Missionary Council 
which marked the Amsterdam Assembly out as a new point of 
departure in Christian action. Much the most important result of 
that Assembly in action has been the Bangkok conference of last 
December, overwhelmingly Asiatic in its leadership and member- 
ship. At Bangkok the World Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council were intimately associated with one 
another. It may be safely asserted that but for the International 
Missionary Council it would never have occurred to anyone that an 
immediate sequel to the Amsterdam Assembly should have been a 
meeting in Bangkok. 

In two other most important ways the International Missionary 
Council has furthered action. Through its active leadership in 
securing provision of aid for ‘orphaned missions’ it has in fact made 
possible a demonstration of the Una Sancta in a practical fashion 
and at a level where very ordinary people who are not theologians 
can understand that the things which unite Christians matter even 
more than the things which divide them. 

Immensely valuable, also, has been the work of the research 
department of the Council in setting forward many explorations of 
the relationship of the Christian community to the economic and 
social milieu in which it is set. If the International Missionary Council 
had done nothing else than sponsor the labours of Mr Merle Davis, 
it would still deserve the gratitude of the whole Church of Christ. 

In all these ways the Council has in fact done much to create a 
new climate of Christian thought in which new kinds of action have 
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already been taken and in which further action can now be 
contemplated. 

I have laboured these points because I am anxious to ensure 
that our approach to that activity of thought which is demanded of 
us shall not be enfeebled by any sense that we are under some 
external and hostile compulsion to rethink our missionary enterprise, 
as though political and economic and social developments somehow 
made that enterprise invalid. There should be no place in our 
thinking either for defeatism or for determinism. 

The world-wide mission of the Church, the Church in world- 
wide extent, are facts of our historical situation every whit as signifi- 
cant as the rising tide of racialism, the divisive clamour of nationalism, 
the portentous progress of Communism. In that mission and towards 
the upbuilding of that Church the International Missionary Council 
has made a most striking contribution. 


Tue PRESENT HISTORICAL SITUATION 


Bearing in mind, then, that the Christian Church and its out- 
ward-going mission are a part of our present historical situation, 
the eternally important part, let us see how far, by the Spirit of God, 
we have been enabled to anticipate the present course of events and 
so be able within their action to bear witness to the Gospel. 

I discern five distinguishing factors in the present historical 
situation : 

There is first what I would describe as the loss of the initiative 
by western Europe. This loss is to be seen under different forms and 
guises and is not in itself anything to be deplored. Far from it, for 
in so far as it can be represented as the passing of the old imperialism 
it is a good development. Incidentally that passing appears to be 
providing yet another demonstration of the inaccuracy of Karl 
Marx and his analysis of the future development of history. It 
would appear that imperialism is not necessarily the final, inevitable 
fruit of capitalism and that rival imperialisms must inevitably lead 
to conflict. The economic determinism of Marx left out of account 
other factors, and among them the power of the Christian Faith to 
transcend rival imperialisms and to provide a supplementary basis 
for human action besides the economic one. 

When all that can legitimately be said about the failure of nerve 
of the western European nations during the past twenty-five years 
has been said, we cannot ignore the fact that it was those nations 
who for two hundred years have carried the main responsibility for 
the expansion of the Christian Faith and in so doing have created a 
force of opinion and action which is increasingly international and 
which has consistently sought to modify imperialism. 

The loss of initiative, however, remains a fact. In the political, 
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economic and religious realms the initiative is no longer with the 
western European. That is obvious in the realm of politics and needs 
no argument. It is as true in the realm of economics, though it is 
obscured from the ordinary observer by the continuing technological 
superiority of even western Europe, let alone the United States, 
over the countries of Asia, the Middle East and Africa. But reflection 
on the fact that China is no longer a major sphere for the investment 
of western commercial enterprise; on the rapid development of 
heavy industry in India; on the growing economic nationalism of 
the countries of the Near and Middle East; on the large-scale develop- 
ment schemes in East Africa and the Sudan shows that the pattern 
of the world’s economy is shifting from the familiar one, in which 
the raw-material producing areas of the world served primarily the 
needs of western Europe and America, to a new pattern in which 
they are seeking primarily to serve their own needs. This is probably 
a necessary development for the time being and may lay the founda- 
tions for economic partnership in a future when the respective 
partners are more nearly equal in resources, ability and skill than 
they were in the past. 

In the religious realm, the passing of initiative is to be found 
most obviously in the progressive transfer of authority and control 
from the foreign mission to the Church which is the fruit of that 
mission. That in itself is a good and desirable development, the 
implications and dangers of which will be considered more fully at 
a later stage in the argument. 

It is, I think, important that we should look at this loss of 
initiative by the West as something which we welcome as a moving 
forward to a new and better condition of affairs, as indeed a fulfil- 
ment and not a frustration. Having fellowship with people is a far 
more creative and rewarding relationship than having authority 
over them. Here is a fundamental attitude of mind, an interpretation 
of history, which is a positive approach to the present historical 
situation and makes possible a spiritual initiative within it. 

The second factor, in part the occasion, in part the result, of this 
loss of initiative, is the widespread and rapid growth of nationalism. 
Nationalism is an immensely complex phenomenon and it needs a 
very sympathetic understanding when we find it embodied in the 
person of some national with whom we have to do. It is in the first 
instance an achievement of group consciousness, an awareness by a 
people that they are a people standing over against other peoples of 
the world, not in hostility but as different. If we believe that history 
is the scene of God’s action, then we can hardly escape the conviction 
that He wants the peoples of the world to be different and that, in 
the enjoyment of differences, we in some measure approximate to 
the mind of God, Who desires that mankind’s hymn of praise and 
adoration shall be sung in harmony, not in unison. This sense of 
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difference leads to the setting of value upon that which distinguishes 
a people from other peoples and this takes the form of a special 
emphasis upon a traditional culture, upon the common tongue or 
vernacular, upon the peculiar contribution of that people. Here 
again is something immensely valuable. And in this context it may 
be hazarded that the aggressive form taken by nationalism in our 
contemporary world owes something to a deep, unspoken unwilling- 
ness to be regimented into one world if the price of that regimentation 
is uniformity. Immediately, this reaction takes the form of a revolt 
against imperialism, whether it be the cultural, economic or political 
dominion in which this imperialism is expressed. Latent in the 
situation everywhere is a similar revolt against spiritual imperialism, 
a fact that those churches which are organized as world-wide 
communions would do well to note. 

Let us look frankly at these aspects of nationalism. Let us seek 
above all to achieve a new understanding that differences are meant 
to be enjoyed and not ironed out. Let us recognize that the very 
idea of uniformity is a detestable exhalation from that place which 
burneth with fire, and then with that attitude of mind we can 
approach in constructive hope the manifestations of political 
adolescence which we shall most certainly meet. Instead of contempt 
or hostility we shall bring to bear upon them a creative imagination, 
seeing in them uncut diamonds for the crown of the King of Kings. 
Only from such an approach, as I believe it, shall we guard against 
those aspects of nationalism which are totally destructive of all 
human community whatsoever, because they are the manifestations 
of a self-assertion which is wholly self-centred. A nation or com- 
munity or church which is preoccupied with self-preservation moves 
inexorably towards self-destruction. It is part of the law of the world 
in which we live that it is only in giving that we receive. 

Meanwhile just such an aggressive, self-assertive and self- 
centred nationalism is very much a factor in the world of our day. 
Evil is perverted good, here as elsewhere, and with this evil the 
Church has to do in its redemptive task. 

The third factor in the present historical situation is the growing 
awareness on the part of the ordinary people of the world in every 
country and not least in the East and Africa of the difference between 
what is and what ought to be. This factor is supremely the con- 
tribution of two world wars and in particular of the second, which 
was so largely waged over Asia and in which such vast numbers of 
Africans participated outside their own continent. On a scale never 
before known the ordinary man or woman who has always lived at a 
bare subsistence level, very near starvation, has seen that there are 
technical resources available to mankind which can, if properly 
used, banish want. The apathy and fatalism which have so far 
characterized the peoples of the East and Africa are being rapidly 
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dissolved under the intoxicating stimulus of this awareness. Here is 
one of the most significant revolutions that have ever happened. 
Suddenly the world’s revolutionary potential has been multiplied a 
thousandfold. A revolution of destruction was set in process when 
one very ordinary ex-house painter and corporal told Europe that 
his patience was exhausted. The patience of millions of our fellow- 
men across the world is now exhausted and, if time is allowed to 
march on, none of us will live to see the pattern of the world which 
that impatience is going to create. 

The fourth factor might be described as a race against the clock. 
I am referring to the rapid increase in the world’s population, the 
incidence of soil erosion and the quite inadequate organization of 
the world’s food supplies to meet the impending catastrophe. This, 
and not the atom bomb, is the real threat to humanity. The question 
may yet be posed whether a hydrogen bomb is not a more humane 
way of solving the situation than slow starvation. Don’t let us burke 
the issue because it sounds too horrible for thought. That is the 
sentimentalist’s reaction. 

The fifth factor is Communism. In the context of this paper I 
want only to make three points about Communism. The first is 
that over a large part of Asia it has already taken the initiative in 
many activities which were pioneered by the Christian Church. 
The Church once had the initiative in the field of education and 
healing. In China and wherever Communism holds sway, the 
initiative in these fields of service is being taken from the Christian 
Church. Communists are persuading increasing numbers of people 
that they have the secret of how to change what is into what ought to 
be. And they are not prepared to allow any competition in that 
instruction wherever they have the authority. 

Further, and in the second place, they proclaim that as touching 
the provision of the basic needs of mankind they alone can achieve 
success. What is important for us to-day is not the truth of their 
claim, but that they are persuading so many people that it is true. 

And thirdly, Communism sees its principal obstacle in the 
United States of America. I am afraid that my American friends 
will at first sight feel some resentment at their réle in the con- 
temporary scene being limited to their relationship to world Com- 
munism. But there may be a subtle compliment in this suggestion. 
Certain it.is that it is America which, in the Communist exegesis of 
to-day, is infallibly cast in the réle of the legatee of the old European 
imperialism, and that in the final great struggle that is to usher in 
the triumph of the Proletariat it will be the United States who will 
be the last defenders of reaction. No less certain is it that it is from 
the United States that there are coming at this moment the strongest 
and largest reinforcements of men and material for the Christian 
cause in the world. This is a fact of which we in this country are 
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largely unaware and to the importance of which for the missionary 
enterprise all too little thought has as yet been given. It is in more 
ways than one that America stands athwart the line of Communist 
progress. What that means and how far that is good and how far 
bad for the Christian enterprise in the world it is not our business 
to enquire. It is sufficient now to recognize it as a factor in the 
contemporary situation. 


THE UNIVERSAL MISSIONARY OBLIGATION OF THE CHURCH 


There, then, you have my picture of the present historical situa- 
tion. You will remember I have set the Church in that situation and 
noted that it was world-wide in its distribution. I have shown that 
it has been developing certain instruments through which it has 
achieved a very great deal in the way of co-operation, so much, 
indeed, that it is not quite ridiculous to think of it as an international 
entity over against other international influences, on the one hand 
modifying the old order and so helping to falsify the Communist 
diagnosis and on the other affording a rallying centre upon which a 
constructive revolution of our social life could be achieved. 

I would also note the astonishing achievement of the Bible 
Societies of the world in securing that, however inadequate be the 
contribution of Christian literature in the service of the Gospel, the 
greater part of mankind has the Word of God available so that each 
may read in his own tongue the wonderful works of God. 

But none of this means that I hold by an evolutionary view of 
human history and envisage the future developing, with setbacks 
no doubt but yet inexorably, towards a golden age for which all that 
is really needed is the devoted service of a sufficient number of 
consecrated Christians. That is not my interpretation of the evidence. 
These encouraging features in the situation are, as I see it, to be 
understood rather as evidence of the presence of God in history, 
tokens of assurance that the forces of conscious evil or of blind 
chance are not determining the course of events. They are 
grounds for lifting up our hearts in hope for the redemption that 
is coming. ‘ 

Meanwhile the missionary obligation of the Church is the 
obligation of obedience to its commission of witness to a Gospel 
which is as much concerned with the future as it is with the past. 
I find myself in wholehearted agreement with Dr Freytag when, 
in his article in the April number of the International Review of 
Missions, he claims for the missionary enterprise an abiding place 
within the framework and activity of the Church just because ‘the 
Kingdom of God is universal and the expectancy of the final End 
includes the whole world’. No Christian church, therefore, can 
remain restricted in its concern and activity to the confines of any 
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one nation. Paralysis in the evangelistic task within its own nation 
awaits as a certain doom the church which does not carry the Gospel 
to the world. This is one world. Who are we to be guilty of the 
blasphemous presumption of saying that except the Church in 
England be kept strong God cannot save the world? Yet that is 
what is widely said in many quarters to-day. It is the explicit or 
implicit attitude of hundreds of church councils and vestries through- 
out this country. It sways the advice given by all too many eminent 
church leaders when consulted by young men about their ministry— 
“You, my dear man, are the kind of fellow we need in this country’ 
—always with the implication that he is too good to go abroad. 

Again, as Dr Freytag makes clear, the younger churches are 
desperately weak both in effective leadership and in resources. It is 
our privilege to support them in their missionary task. Only in so 
far as we are throwing all our energies into helping them to be 
missionary shall we be free from the desire to dominate them or 
from the guilt of deserting them in their hour of greatest need. 

And most cogently does Dr Freytag remind us that in our 
obedience to the missionary command we become first of all united 
in obedience and then led on to that unity in faith and order, life 
and work, which will give our message authority. ‘How’, he asks, ‘can 
we all go to meet the same Lord, in confident expectation of His 
coming, without bearing witness to the oneness of the community 
which waits for Him here and now in word and deed?’ 

The moral obligation of the Church is to obey. It is in doing the 
will that we discover the full truth of the doctrine. And it is no 
accident that it is where the Faith advances on the frontiers that the 
Body of Christ is most visibly becoming one. 


Some Basic QUESTIONS 


The first question goes to the root of our whole missionary 
undertaking: What are we expecting to happen? I am sure of this: 
that any effective prosecution of the Church’s primary task of 
evangelism in the world of our time must depend upon the nature 
of its hope. What is more, the nature of that hope will largely deter- 
mine the character of that evangelism. 

Three main assumptions have lain behind much of the mis- 
sionary enterprise of the past; and if I suggest that their past 
formulations are inadequate to meet our needs fully to-day, that 
does not mean that they were inadequate yesterday, or that they 
were anything but the outcome of a loyal response to the understood 
will of God by those for whom they were the inspiring motive of 
service. 

These three assumptions may roughly be defined as the ecclesi- 
astical, the evolutionary and the apocalyptic. Under the first I 
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would understand, what Dr Hoekendijk so penetratingly brings out 
in his article in the April International Review of Missions, that 
assumption that the evangelistic enterprise proceeds from within 
Christendom, that it is a movement out from the Church to bring 
people back to the Church from which they have strayed. Under this 
view all that is ultimately significant has already happened. The 
theology of this view is discovered in a rigid interpretation of the 
concept of ‘realized eschatology’. Part of the inadequacy of this 
approach, as we see it to-day, is that it assumes a marriage of the 
Church to society in the form of Christendom which does not in 
fact exist. It tends towards a static and conservative view of the 
Institution of the Church as in itself a realization of the Kingdom of 
God. It has no dynamic view of the future except as the endless 
repetition of the present until at some moment God decides to wind 
up history by a fina! ‘idgment. On this view we are saved by perse- 
verance, not by hope, by works, not by faith. 

The second assumption I have described as the evolutionary 
one. Linked to the idea of progress, its fundamental premise is that 
what man suffers from is ignorance and that, given adequate 
education, he will respond to the upward pull. To a far greater 
extent than is often discerned the missionary movement of to-day 
tacitly accepts what Dr Hoekendijk defines as the belief that ‘it is 
impossible to think of converting people without the simultaneous 
expansion of western so-called Christian civilization’. We would, 
I think, all be prepared to agree with a German theologian, Rothe, 
also quoted by Dr Hoekendijk, who says, ‘One cannot make 
Christians with the Christian religion alone. Christian piety cannot 
be built in mid-air, but only on the foundations of christianized 
life’, a point elsewhere strongly emphasized by Mr T. S. Eliot in 
The Idea of a Christian Society. But this christianized life cannot 
be identified with any contemporary pattern of living. It can be 
identified only with the City of God which comes down from heaven. 
As far as this world is concerned we have no continuing city, we seek 
one to come and the pattern of our living is compounded of faith, 
hope and charity—faith rooted in the past, charity demonstrated in 
the present, and both held together and saved from obscurantism 
and mere philanthropy by the tension of expectancy. The middle 
term of Christian living is HOPE. 

But this hope is not secular optimism. It is the hope of the New 
Testament, which is fixed upon a new creation and not upon higher 
education, a new creation which individually and corporately is 
always the miracle of a new beginning, something which man cannot 
command and which is in the hands of God, whose thoughts are 
not our thoughts and whose ways are quite unlike ours. 

Thirdly, there is that apocalyptic approach, as very commonly 
and widely understood in past generations and by some to-day, 
27 
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which sees the climax of human history as an essentially unrelated 
event, an arbitrary intervention of providence for which the only 
possible preparation is the attempt to escape from the wrath to 
come, an interpretation often saved from selfishness by a magnificent 
self-abandonment to the whole-time effort to persuade as many 
others as possible to flee the city of destruction. 

The weakness of this view, as all too often it is expounded, 
seems to lie in the fact that implicit in its conclusions is the failure of 
God. His great experiment with man comes to an end with a handful 
rescued from the cataclysm, and the epitaph written upon history 
is that it is a tale ‘full of sound and fury’ signifying, from the point 
of view of divine righteousness, NOTHING. 

What, then, is our hope—what do we expect if we do not expect 
any of these answers to our question? I can only attempt to offer 
certain pointers for exploration. Our thinking has not yet ‘resisted 
unto blood, striving against sin’. 

I believe we must follow up the suggestion that there can be no 
true marriage of Church and State. The idea is both misleading and 
unscriptural. The Church is indeed a bride, but she is already 
bespoken and her bridegroom is the Man from heaven. Between 
the State and the Church there can in fact be no real meeting as 
between two things which are akin, as between two aspects of one 
reality. That was the medieval illusion par excellence. 

This is not to say that the Church has no relationship with the 
State. It merely denies the validity of the imagery of marriage. The 
Church is in the world to bear witness to God. Its relationship to 
the State is one of redemptive activity. It prophesies to the State, 
proclaiming the Word of God. It purifies the State by acting as its 
conscience. It prepares the State for its own apotheosis in the Reign 
of God. It is immensely relevant to the State’s true good, but that 
does not mean the identification of marriage. 

Then there is the clue which sees the function of the Church as 
being its abiding insistence on the relativity of all human achieve- 
ment, including its own. Our understanding of what God has done, 
which is the content of faith, our attempt to identify ourselves with 
what He is doing, which is Jove, can only be rescued from the 
banalities of orthodoxy or the puerilities of social uplift if we 
recognize that we shall only fully know what He has done when we 
see what He is going to do, and can only share in His present action 
if we recognize that it is a preparation for a fulfilment to come. 
Only with our eyes to the future can we safely experience the present 
and enjoy the past. 

And the third clue which, like the others, emerges from our 
consideration of the assumptions of the past, is that God has set us 
in this world to bear witness to His Lordship over all human life. 
That Lordship is going to be recognized. The Kingdom is going to 
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come on earth as it is in heaven. But we are not going to be persuaded 
to attempt any precise delineation of that hope, any more than Paul, 
who contented himself with saying that there are things which ‘eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that love 
him’. 

But, as Dr Hoekendijk has pointed out, we can see the direction 
of our evangelism in the light of this great hope. He gives us three 
key words from the New Testament—Kerygma, Koinonia, Diakonia. 
God’s terms of peace with men are proclaimed. That peace is made 
present for all to accept. And until all have been presented with 
that proclamation our task is still unfinished. That peace must be 
demonstrated in a common life lived by those who have accepted 
God’s terms. What the world is waiting for is a koinonia whose 
harmony makes it possible for men to believe in the kerygma. And 
that koinonia will not only be an expression of harmony within 
itself, peace in a world of strife, it will spread peace by its diakonia. 

Dr Hoekendijk recognizes that diakonia can degenerate into 
philanthropy. But the antiseptic to that degeneration is the relation 
of the diakonia to the parousia, which is part of the kerygma (be it 
remembered) and the rallying heart of the kotmonia as enjoyed and 
expected. The diakonia is the laboratory experiment of a little group 
of pilgrims and sojourners who, ‘living in a concrete situation, and 
serving each other and their environment seek to reform that segment 
of society. Social problems are not solved at this level, but life is 
made more tolerable’. The opposition of the world to God’s peace 
is not broken, but here and there it is reduced. Here is no construction 
of the Kingdom of God, but the setting forth of some tokens of 
His Kingship. An object lesson, an advertisement is provided of 
what that peace is going to be, when He comes. 

Hold all those together and I believe you have an understanding 
of Christian hope which is true to Scripture, a key to evangelism 
and an abiding source of inspiration for all our service. Here man is 
made very humble and God is exalted. 

This leads on to our second question which we need to ask. 
Being, as I am sure we are, in no doubt about the objective char- 
acter of the Gospel message, are we as clear about its subjective 
element in that objectivity? The Gospel is never just the objective 
facts of the Life and Death and Resurrection of Jesus. In the apostolic 
— there is always a claim that what has happened is still 

appening, so that we have again and again in varying forms the 
tremendous authoritative claim: and in me also. This real presence 
of Christ in the life of the Christian was for Paul an indispensable 
part of the Gospel, as objective as the Crucifixion and, from the 
point of view of evangelism, precisely that which made the Crucifixion 
and the Resurrection a contemporary experience. ‘Christ liveth in 
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me’ is for Paul a fact so objective that he can appeal to it as a demon- 
stration of the Gospel. The Gospel in which the Corinthians stood 
was indeed that ‘Christ died for our sins . . . and that He rose again’ 
(I Cor. xv, 3, 4) but it was also that ‘His grace which was bestowed 
upon me was not in vain’ (I Cor. xv, 10). “So we preach and so ye 
believed.’ The Christian is part of the Gospel of Christ. It is Christ 
in the Christian who is the contemporary of the man who listens to 
the Gospel. The Gospel is not a magic formula, a form of sound 
words with some mystic efficacy. It is the power of God unto salva- 
tion because it is seen in the person of the living Christ in the living 
Christian and in the community of Christians. There is no other 
Gospel. This is immensely important for our missionary task. We 
do not go as missionaries to impose a formula either of faith or of 
order. We go to set forth the everlasting Christ. And if we imagine 
that the formula has an inherent saving power, independent of its 
capacity to save us, then we had better not go as missionaries. 

My third question is more speculative. It follows from both the 
previous ones and can be expressed thus: ‘What is it that constitutes 
the peculiar relevance of the missionary enterprise to the needs of 
any age?’ I think the answer lies in the ability of the Gospel to 
match man’s disorder with God’s design, it being recognized that 
while God’s design is eternal, it is manifested in history ‘in divers 
manners’. 

In the dying and decaying civilization of Rome, the postscript as 
it really was of the flowering of Hellenic culture, men needed above 
all else HOPE, hope for humanity and hope for themselves. They 
wanted purpose for living and the assurance of immortality. The 
Gospel and the Church of the first three centuries met this urgent 
need. In the dark ages which followed the collapse of Rome, ages of 
folk-wandering from the familiar into the unfamiliar, ages of travail, 
what men wanted above all was order, some fixed point in the 
firmament round which life could be organized and peace become 
possible. The Gospel of peace was essentially the Gospel of a new 
order and the Church was its demonstration, the monasteries being 
its most effective and popular symbol. 

Then came those two mighty factors in the release of the human 
spirit, the Renaissance and the Reformation. With them the modern 
world was born, with its craving for freedom and for initiative. 
And the Gospel and the Church met these two cravings with the 
Bible in the common tongue and the missionary orders and the 
missionary societies which ranged to the ends of the earth, ahead of 
the flags, with the flags and following the flags of an ebullient and 
expanding Europe. 

Do not let us regret history. Do not let us with impertinent 
presumption apologize for the past. God has set us in the present 
to be responsible for the here and now. If God is the Lord of history, 
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then He works in its historical contexts and their several climates 
of opinion are each in turn the highways of His purpose. Thus He 
respects our human freedom and uses it to fulfil His eternal and 
predestined plan. 

In each of these past ages at which we have looked the Gospel 
and the Church have been found to be God’s providential provision 
for the needs of men—the one unchanging Gospel mediated in 
changing circumstances and under various forms. 

What is our world’s need to-day? It would be tidy to see it as a 
composite one, embodying the need for a hope such as the first 
three centuries of our era felt, the need for order such as the dark 
ages demanded, and a new outpouring of creative initiative which 
nevertheless takes account of the need for order and is saved from 
optimism by hope. But that would be too tidy and by implication 
would prejudge the issue that this was the last age of history. This 
tidy conclusion has, however, this merit: that it shows us certain 
elements in our situation for which the experience of the past has a 
relevant word to speak. That is what we would expect, for we are 
part of the unfolding purpose of God, which does not change. 

There is, however, a decisively new factor in our situation to-day 
which calls for a new relatedness of the Gospel of the Church. 
This new factor is the oneness of our world. And, incidentally, it is 
in this setting of the underlying urge towards unity that we can best 
understand the almost frantic reaction of dread from having too 
close an association with the stranger across the street or across the 
strait which manifests itself in the paroxysms of nationalism and 
racialism with which we are so tragically familiar. Logic is driving 
us towards one world. Emotions deep-rooted in our divided past hold 
us back from being logical. Meanwhile one mighty political force 
has openly identified itself with the logic of events and claims to be 
the only true prophet of mankind—Communism. It is a conflicting 
situation, packed with paradox. 

Tentatively the divided Christian churches are responding to the 
guiding of the Holy Spirit and are exploring the possibility of 
preaching their Gospel with new accents. The World Council of 
Churches, the movement towards organic unity, the International 
Missionary Council and all its subsidiary organizations, these are 
token approximations towards the proclamation of the Gospel and a 
demonstration by the Church which will be seen as directly relevant 
to our contemporary historical situation. 


Tue RapicALLy NEw RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


Against that background, and taking that background seriously, 
we can now consider what the title of this paper describes as the 
radical new relationships between East and West. 
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First of all, let us be quite clear that the most important thing for 
the evangelistic mission of the Universal Church is not the autonomy 
of the so-called younger churches. The radical new relationship for 
which the Christian Church must provide the pattern as between 
East and West, or Europe and Africa, is the relationship, not of 
independence over against dependence, but of a joyfully accepted 
interdependence. The Whitby meeting of the I.M.C. in 1947 called 
it Partnership. Much the most encouraging feature of that meeting 
was the prophetic way in which leaders of the younger churches there 
saw this and, in the seeing, transcended that very natural stage of 
emotional thinking which imagines that the next stage from depend- 
ence must always be independence. In the Christian life mutuality 
is the slow-growing development out of dependence into maturity. 
What we are seeking to show the world is a Society whose pattern 
is the divine one of His body the Church which lives by mutual 
interdependence. ‘We are many members but one body.’ 

This demonstration is not going to be at all easy to achieve 
because as Christians we have, down the centuries and still to-day, 
lamentably failed to seek out the real meaning of unity. Always we 
have been prone to confuse it with uniformity, so that, as Dr 
Hoekendijk pertinently observes, much of our evangelism has in 
fact been nothing better than propaganda, an attempt to propagate 
ourselves, our ideas and our institutions, instead of proclaiming the 
Gospel and believing that the Holy Spirit can, out of the rich 
diversity of mankind, call into being corporate manifestations of 
love and obedience to the Gospel which, while being organically 
related to the Church of the ages through faith in the Church’s Lord, 
are yet indigenous to their particular countries and cultures. 

Here let me point out the unresolved dilemma posed for: the 
World Council of Churches by the existence of communions 
organized on a world-wide basis and the dilemma for those com- 
munions posed by the existence of the World Council of Churches 
if, as may reasonably be expected, the movement for church union 
continues to move forward at a different pace in different places, 
according to different historical circumstances. 

We find ourselves here on the brink of enormous problems. 
But basic to them all is a certain mental approach to the subject of 
unity, and by unity I mean much more than ecclesiastical unity. 
How far can we enjoy differences and not seek to iron them out? 
How far does variety enrich, and how far does it impoverish, the 
common life? How, in fact, can we balance freedom with order? 

If partnership is the radical new relationship, then II Corinthians 
VIII, 23 becomes the new key text and “Titus’ becomes the foreign 
missionary in India or Africa, or the Indian or African who comes 
on a mission to Britain or America—‘Whether any do enquire of 
Titus, he is my partner and fellow-helper concerning you: or our 
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brethren be enquired of, they are the messengers of the churches 
and the glory of Christ.’ On this understanding of the universal 
character of the Church’s missionary task the questions as to whether 
missionaries are still wanted, or whether there is a time-limit to their 
likely demand, are seen to be irrelevancies based on a misconception 
of the universal missionary obligation. Of course they'll be wanted, 
and of course they’ll be completely indispensable to the end. 

Their contributions, whether they go from here to India and 
Africa and China, or from India and Africa and China here, will 
be fourfold. They will be symbols of the Universal Gospel and the 
Universal Church and as such essential to the life of the whole 
Body. They will have a peculiar contribution to offer by way of 
helping the Church at any one place or time to explore the dimension 
of depth in its life. They will be pioneers of new ways of living. And 
no church can do without that kind of pioneering. And in the fourth 
place, they will be concerned in any one time or place to be foot 
loose and so able to pioneer evangelism whether in geographical or 
sociological terms. 

And I would add, in this connexion, that the coming missionary 
task is going to demand the recruitment of 2 far greater number of 
non-professional missionaries to act as witnesses within secular 
employments, and that one of the most urgent problems before us is 
to see how such men and women can be bound together in some 
corporate way which will enable them to see their witness and service 
as being organically part of the evangelizing Church. I believe that 
this is a corollary from the fact that Christendom no longer exists 
and the fact that human nature appears to demand the principle of 
free association if men and women are to make their best contribution 
to Christian service. 

What we have to look at here is our present way of handling the 
missionary work of the Church, see what is the main task of our time, 
consider wherein our present methods are conserving certain values 
and making a vital contribution, and what new developments of 
those methods are called for and how far correlation of activity will 
serve or hinder the free initiative of the Holy Spirit. 

There are no obvious answers because we are all in a historical 
situation which has evolved from a previous historical situation. We 
are all prone to absolutize what is historically contingent and believe 
that what always has been always must be. We are at the same time 
also prone to forget that mordant aphorism that ‘change is one of 
the narrowest grooves into which a mind can be set’. The most 
mature political experience of humanity suggests that to meet a 
new situation the wisest thing is not to invent some new organization 
but to adapt an old one. And it is obvious that whatever answers we 
arrive at will be determined largely by the nature of our expectancy 
and by the instruments in which we believe we can best prepare for 
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that for which we hope. The radical new relationships which lie 
ahead of us, and the institutional framework which will be needed 
for their expression, all the outworking of partnership, wait upon our 
radical grappling with the issues with which this paper has attempted 
to deal. 


I am in no doubt as to how much is going to be demanded in 
the way of new thought. I know that I for one only see through a | 


glass darkly. But I firmly believe that the Whitby meeting of 1947 


was truly prophetic and in its message for the second half of the 
twentieth century even more forward-looking than those of Jerusalem 


and Tambaram. It was not that it was wiser. It was simply that it 
focused attention on one word—partnership—and linked it not 
merely to institutional devices but to expectant evangelism. It saw 
consciously or unconsciously that what the world was looking for 


was a demonstration of unity. It believed that the Gospel could | 


produce partnership and that that partnership in action would be an 
expectant preparation for the coming of God in power and great 
majesty. This expectant evangelism would seek to call out men and 
women who should be ready for His coming and who in their 
common life as well as in their individual witness would constitute 
cells of constructive revolutionaries preparing for the new revelation, 
whether it be found as one of the Days of the Son of Man, or as 
that great and final day towards which Scripture points ‘when every 
eye shall see Him and every knee bow’. 

‘Ideas are poor ghosts’, says Ibsen, ‘until they are realized in a 
person.’ This expectant partnership waits upon the multiplication of 
expectant partners. Give us men and women with this Hope and 
this attitude of mind and we can leave to them the moulding of the 
gee for that partnership which will be the efficient symbol of its 
ife. 

Let us get back to a sense of Scriptural proportion and hear the 
Word of the Lord: ‘Lift up your eyes and look on the fields. They 
are white already to harvest.’ 

Then let us obey Him who goes on to say: ‘Pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the Harvest that He will send forth labourers into His 
harvest’. 

M. A. C. WaRREN 
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CHRISTIAN VOCATION AND THE 
MISSIONARY CALL 


By CHARLES LONG, Jun. 


¢ ie cry of the oecumenical movement, ‘Let the Church be the 

Church’, is echoed by the cry of the current rediscovery of 
Christian vocation, ‘Let Christians be Christians wherever they are, 
in whatever work they may be doing’. These slogans are obviously 
redundant and sometimes seem meaningless without review of the 
discussion which led to their adoption. But they represent both an 
integration and a protest, which are major steps forward. They 
proclaim that there is no area of life which can any longer be con- 
sidered purely secular, that is, outside the responsibility of Christians 
in the Church. At the same time there is no area, not even the Church 
itself, which can be considered entirely free from the disease of 
secularization. The Church is called to bear witness in the re- 
evangelization of ‘Christendom’ as well as in the evangelization of 
‘non-Christian’ countries, in the spheres of economics and politics 
as well as in the life of culture and public worship. And every 
Christian, not only the minister or the missionary, is called to bear 
this witness in his life. On the other hand these slogans represent a 
protest against those interpretations of the Church which would 
make it too much a part of this world or too little. If for a long time 
we have been warned against otherworldliness, now we are also 
warned that it is not necessary that pastors run for public office nor 
that lay people identify ‘church work’ with charity or social service, 
as the only work to which Christians are called in the world. 

When we have said, ‘Let Christians be Christians’ in the above 
sense, then, we have so deepened and broadened the concept of 
Christian vocation as it applies to every Christian that we have nearly 
wiped out all the traditional distinctions within the term. It is difficult 
to distinguish a call to the pastoral ministry from, say, a call to 
establish a Bible-Class in one’s factory. It is even more difficult to 
distinguish between the call to a very secular suburban parish or 
industrial chaplaincy, with all its evangelistic challenge, and the call 
to foreign missionary service. One wonders if the concept of 
missionary vocation has not been entirely swallowed up in this new 
vision of general Christian vocation. Yet Christians still seem to be 
called to specific forms of vocation, particularly as foreign mission- 
aries. Many mission boards report the greatest flood of candidates 
in a generation. Have we come to the point in our ever more inclusive 
thinking about vocation where we cannot see the trees for the wood, 
instead of our old difficulty of not seeing the wood for the trees ? 

409 
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We are faced with at least three urgent questions. First, if 
Christian vocation includes as part of its new-found meaning the 
obligation laid upon every believer to be a missionary (and not 
merely to ‘support’ missions) what content can the experience of 
the missionary movement contribute to the concept of general 
Christian vocation? What constitutes a missionary call for every 
man in his normal place and work? Secondly, perhaps a more 
practical question, if every Christian is called to be a missionary in 
some sense, in what way can we describe the vocation of those 
called to be professional missionaries? Are missionaries still to be 
regarded as an ‘élite corps’ of those chosen and sent by God, or do 
they just ‘happen’ to discover their Christian vocation in this area 
of the Church’s life rather than in some other? Finally, ‘the field 
is the world’, but more than ever to-day this statement can be taken 
as an excuse not to leave one’s own community or country in the 
exercise of missionary vocation. We are more clearly aware than ever 
before of the need to re-evangelize the older churches. Do we still 
dare to maintain that the vocation of a missionary is still uniquely 
that of one ‘sent’ to a group other than his own? If so, how does this 
relate to the general missionary vocation of all Christians? 

A profound treatment of Christian vocation is found in Mr T. S. 
Eliot’s play, The Cocktail Party. The play concerns radical changes 
in the lives of a group of ordinary people under the guidance of a 
highly symbolic and unusual psychiatrist. The heroine, Celia, begins 
in the first act as a husband-stealer. She ends as a missionary martyr 
in a foreign land. Celia is the only one whose ‘conversion’ leads her 
to change professions or to go away. But an equally important change 
seems to enter the life of everyone concerned. As Julia puts it: 


Everyone makes a choice, of one kind or another, 
And then must take the consequences. Celia chose 

A way of which the consequence was crucifixion; 
Peter Quilpe chose a way that takes him to Boltwell; 

And now the consequence of the Chamberlaynes’ choice 
Is a cocktail party. 


Celia’s choice to be a missionary is no more meritorious, no more 
difficult and no more ‘Christian’, for her, than the choice of the 
others who seek to make truly Christian their ordinary lives as artists 
or middle-class suburbanites. There are two ways, and we cannot 
say that either choice is in itself superior to the other. The important 
thing is that we must choose. 

Certainly we are all called equally to be Christians, to be members 
of the Body of Christ and therefore we all receive the Commission 
of Christ; Christians are all equally called to be missionaries. 
Certainly our missionary vocation finds expression at home as well 
as in distant lands, among the happy pagans of our colleges and 
suburbs as well as among the most depressed people of the earth. 
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Our call to be missionaries right where we are is prior to any 
vocation to go elsewhere. It is not true missionary vocation when 
we go to the ends of the earth to escape being a missionary where 
we are now. And yet men have volunteered even for foreign missions 
simply to escape the uncomfortable consequences of Christian 
vocation at home. Such men soon find the consequences even more 
uncomfortable overseas. Is it perhaps significant that, of those who 
have gone from the United States to preach the Gospel to men of 
other races, in China, Liberia, Japan, so many missionaries have 
come from Southern states and from Southern seminaries? What 
must be the uncomfortable consequences of Christian vocation in 
the South? To what extent has the missionary-mindedness of the 
South been an escape? 

And yet there is another side of the picture. Southern mission- 
aries have been no more escapist than men from the north or from 
any other part of God’s earth, where the implications of Christ’s 
call always lay an intolerable burden upon us. Indeed the South 
has produced some of the greatest missionaries, from the days of 
Bishop Boone to the Tuckers and Stuarts of our own time. The 
South has been in crisis, and Christian conscience is sharpened by 
crisis. 

The missionary vision is often made most clear at the point of 
despair, at the point where we despair of ever being a Christian at 
all, anywhere—perhaps the very point at which we are, in fact, 
tempted to escape. This is one reason why it is difficult to decide 
who is to be appointed a missionary and who is not. It is not the 
most successful Christians who respond to the missionary call, 
but those most acutely aware of human failure, including their own 
failure. The missionary vocation is not answered by condescension 
to the pagans and depressed people of the world. Only in humility 
is missionary obedience made possible. The missionary is one who 
at some time in his life has looked at the world in some measure as a 
man nailed upon a cross looks at the world. His is a different perspec- 
tive. Whatever else it may be, the missionary vocation begins in a 
unique way at the Cross and though it leads round the world, it 
leads to a cross. 

While this may be a distinctive mark of the missionary vocation, 
it is not true that all who hear this call are aware of the real con- 
sequences. This is partly the fault of those responsible for recruiting 
missionaries who emphasize the romance, adventure or strategy 
of missionary service, making clear enough the compensations of 
missionary life and what a contribution the missionary can bring, 
but not making clear enough how much will be demanded of him. 
The result is a great many mixed motives and a great many mistaken 
vocations resulting in early departures from the field both at home 
and abroad. On the other hand, the testimony of countless ‘successful’ 
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missionaries is that only after years of service, perhaps after reaching 
more than once the point of despair, have they discovered the full 


consequences and implication of their vocation. In brief, a missionary 


is one who, choosing the way of life, follows it to the death; ‘without 
knowing the end, yet chooses the form of death’. To accept a missionary 
vocation is to accept the ‘form of death’. “True,’ one protests, ‘but 
its substance is Eternal Life.’ Yet all will agree, whatever is said 
about the unique compensations of missionary life, we know no 
substitute for the Cross as the only Way to that Eternal Life. 

It may help to understand this by analogy. The representative 
theory of the ministry, for instance, holds that we are all made 
priests through our identification with the one High Priest, Jesus 
Christ. But the ministry is composed of those called, through the 
Holy Spirit, to a priesthood uniquely representative both of the 
Priesthood of Christ and of the priesthood of all believers in Christ. 
Those who do not hold to this theory find the distinction between 
minister and people in the New Testament doctrine of gifts. Thus 
all believers receive the outpouring of the Holy Spirit through their 
baptism in Christ, but in each person the Holy Spirit takes the form 
of special gifts, among which those gifts which distinguish clergy 
from people are to be found. It still remains to the individual to 
choose whether or not to exercise the gift he holds and to the Church 
to confirm or control them through the ‘discerning of spirits’. This 
latter function may be so elaborated as to deny that the gifts which 
distinguish the ministry come exclusively through Baptism. Catholic 
theology tends to identify the reception of these gifts with the 
exclusive rite or sacrament of Ordination (or Consecration), without 
denying that the vocation as opposed to the Power is received 
through the Holy Spirit prior to that rite. In all theologies, the 
distinctive note of the priesthood is holiness or sanctity. While all 
are called to be among ‘the saints’, as they are called to the priesthood 
of all believers, those called to the ministry as their special service 
are, in consequence, called to be saints. Vocation, then, is a gift 
of the Holy Spirit. Vocation is not natural ability or inclination, 
nor is it understanding of the world strategy of the Church. We are 
not called by the younger churches, nor by the princes and exalted 
committees of the older churches, nor even by the need of depressed 
~— of the world. We are called by God, through His Holy 

irit. 

é The gifts which distinguish the minister do not abrogate the 
responsibility of all believers to fulfil their priesthood in Christ. Of 
equal importance with the priesthood of all believers is the missionary 
vocation of all Christian people. These two concepts can almost be 
said to form two halves of the general idea of Christian vocation. So 
we are all witnesses through the Holy Spirit which is given equally 
to us all by our baptism in Christ. As Christ is the one High Priest, 
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so the Holy Spirit is the Witness. In the language of the New Testa- 
ment, He teaches, rebukes, convinces, leads into all truth. Mission- 
aries, then, are those specially called to a service representative (or 
instrumental) both of the witnessing power of the Holy Spirit and 
of the vocation of all believers in Christ to bear witness. The gifts 
which distinguish the missionary do not separate him from other 
Christians as one of an ‘élite corps’. On the contrary, since they 
share his vocation, he is for the most part intimately on the same 
plane one of them; the Church in turn is doubly responsible for the 
‘discerning of spirits’ with regard to missionaries, and by this is 
meant not the responsibility of Board secretaries only, but the duty 
of local congregations of lay people to encourage and recruit those 
who seem truly called from their number to missionary service and 
to discourage those whose vocations are mistaken. 

Finally, if the vocation of priesthood calls us all to be saints, the 
vocation to be evangelists, missionaries, calls us all to be martyrs. 
Christian vocation for all men includes an element which is ultimately 
a call to martyrdom. It is the Cross of Christ to which we bear 
witness. And the power to bear witness, the Gift of the Holy Spirit, 
comes to us only through the Cross. Only after the Passion and 
Victory of Christ is the Great Commission given, along with the 
power of the Holy Spirit to accomplish it. The classical description 
of baptism, whereby ‘we are buried with Christ and risen with Him’, 
bears witness to the martyrdom, through identification with the 
Cross of Christ, which is implicit in every gift of the Holy Spirit. 
For Christians in general this is only another way of saying that they 
are called to be re-born men, new creatures, dead unto their old 
selves; just as the priesthood of all believers calls them to be faithful 
and worthy ‘of the saints’. But for those called to be professional 
missionaries, the martyrdom is more specific and clear. A missionary 
can hardly have discovered the full implications of his vocation until 
he knows that ultimately and in principle it is a call to martyrdom. 
This is so serious a matter that the least self-pity or pride in his 
vocation which he indulges will completely nullify his witness as a 
martyr and may even be—for him—denial of his Lord. 

Not all Christians, not even all missionaries, are called to be 
martyrs in a literal sense. But all of us are called to the martyrdom 
of being willing to bear witness by our lives: that means our whole 
lives, without any reservation, without refusal or holding back on 
any demand which God may make of our lives. An extreme example 
of the kind of living martyrdom we mean is the life of Dr Albert 
Schweitzer. A martyr is one who bears witness not so much by his 
death as by the use of his life. He literally stakes his life. It must be 
clear that foreign missionaries are called upon to gamble for higher 
stakes than many other Christians. This is the consequence: A 
church member. may fail and it requires the General Confession. 
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A priest may fail and it is a scandal. A missionary fails and it is 
devastating, not only for himself but perhaps for generations yet to 
come. So a communicant may be faithful to his calling in Christ and 
he and his family will be the better for it. A priest may be in all 
things faithful to his Orders; his parish and the whole community 
may be radically changed. But through one faithful and obedient 
missionary the Kingdom of God may be set forth in an entire 
nation and the history of the Church will remember with praise 
what God has done through him. 

We cannot treat this too literally, of course. In principle, all 
men, whatever their place in life, may be used for infinite good by 
God or else may work havoc in the world. Yet the missionary is 
representative of all Christians in that he presents in a very vivid 
way the fearful potentiality for good or evil that is given to everyone 
who dares call himself an ambassador for Christ. One of the things 
distinguishing a professional missionary vocation from any other 
Christian vocation is that while others may avoid the full conse- 
quences for good or evil in their own lives by not risking too much, 
a missionary cannot avoid the gamble. He has made a choice. He 
must take the consequences. Conceive what it must mean to be the 
only Christian in an isolated post surrounded by a vast population 
of non-Christians. ‘Challenge’, ‘opportunity’ are pale words with 
which to describe the sense of terrible power and responsibility that 
humbles every ambassador for Christ. 

Now martyrdom is a word that has become almost meaningless 
for American Christians, in their position of relative safety and 
religious freedom. But for the missionary it may indeed mean literal 
martyrdom—as it has come to many missionaries and Christians 
throughout the world in our time. Or it may demand of us willingness 
to be ‘expendable shock troops’, as Canon Milford calls them, ‘willing 
if necessary to give ourselves completely to the country of our 
adoption . . . living out perhaps in poverty and small communities 
an intensely Christian and atoning life . . . hedge-hogs of the 
Christian way in heathen and hostile surroundings’. Perhaps it will 
demand of us celibacy or long separation from our families. Certainly 
it should mean to us some measure of social martyrdom—not only 
the parting with friends to go to a far-off place, but the stigma that 
attaches to those ‘religious fanatics’ who would ‘force their religion 
on others’. As a matter of fact, nothing seems to be doing more 
harm to the missionary movement than the change of atmosphere 
by which it is becoming very ‘respectable’ to be a missionary and 
we are counting our successes in ‘building international friendship’ 
rather than our failures to bear witness to Christ. 








‘Jesus set his face steadfastly to go to Jerusalem’ (Luke Ix, 51). | 


As we become aware of what a Jerusalem, of what a cross, is set 
before us, we understand why the test of missionary vocation is first 
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of all its steadfastness: whether one suffers an early weakening of 
purpose; whether one is too easily discouraged—or too impatient; 
whether rat:onalization substitutes larger opportunities for advance- 
ment at home for larger opportunities for self-giving in mission 
districts. One who steadfastly sets his face to go to Jerusalem is able 
to do this only because he has no loss to fear. He has already com- 
mitted everything. There is nothing to turn back to. 

We begin where we are. What draws us as missionaries away 
from where we are? There are many factors: vision of the Kingdom, 
strategy of the world Church, love of neighbour, but one of the most 
important is again the call of martyrdom, the call of a cross. It is 
the hard task that draws us—the area where the Gospel has never 
been preached and the opposition is strong, the front lines where 
the issue is most critically joined, the pioneering Church. We seek 
no easy task. Yet a missionary must be careful that he is not drawn 
to the hard task out of ambition or out of confidence in himself. 
This is as dangerous as to seek escape from the hard task of being 
Christian at home. It is only pride to seek martyrdom. The missionary 
is one whom martyrdom seeks. It is martyrdom discovered only in 
humility. To be a missionary is to accept with humility and with joy 
the cross implicit in the missionary vocation. 

Because it is pride to seek martyrdom, pride is by far the mission- 
ary’s most dangerous temptation. It is in a special way his besetting 
sin. Nothing is more destructive and tragic in his life. Missionaries 
are usually strong-willed, rugged individualists. That is what pioneer- 
ing demands. So it is axiomatic that missionaries often find it more 
difficult to love one another than to love the heathen. True, the 
missionary is called to martyrdom, but there is always danger that 
he may give his body to be burned and have it profit nothing, 
always danger that great talent and self-sacrifice may be cancelled 
out by pride and self-sufficiency. Formerly a few proud and arrogant 
folk could be tolerated in mission fields because of their unusual 
contributions of talent or leadership. But times have changed. 
To-day humility is more than an admirable virtue. For the mission- 
aries of 1950 it is an essential. When we are not expected to be 
leaders but assistants, when we must work on an equal or even 
subordinate basis with indigenous Christian leaders, when jealous 
national or cultural pride is reawakened wherever we work, the least 
thoughtless arrogance by a missionary may cause infinite harm. 

It is not enough then to say that our vocation as missionaries is 
to the Cross as a goal and to the Cross as a way of life. We must 
become martyrs at the very first, if possible, before we start out. 
We will be able to live unto Christ in direct proportion as we are 
dead unto self. 

We may look for pride to take many forms in this vocation. We 
may be defeated by unconscious pride in our own conception of the 
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Church, or by pride in our culture or political way of life. A Chinese 
Communist was asked what sort of missionaries would be able to 
continue work in China. The Communist had been an active 
Christian and was still sympathetic to our work. He answered: 
‘Why, we will welcome any genuine missionary. But remember, a 
genuine missionary can not be too anti-Communist.’ I must have 
looked startled, so he went on: ‘We do not expect them to be one 
hundred per cent pro-Communist, but if they are really anti- 
Communist they will not be happy here. If a missionary is filled with 
hatred of the government and society within which he works, his life 
cannot radiate the joy and peace which alone wins men to Christ.’ 

This is perhaps the most profound lesson that I learned as a 
missionary, although it does not sound new to our ears; that what a 
missionary does, how far away he goes, ultimately matters nothing. 
All that matters is the quality of life lived. We have, moreover, said 
nothing of the technique of the missionary; how to save souls and 
build churches. All the paraphernalia of the modern church and 
mission matter nothing. All that matters is whether our lives do or 
do not radiate love, joy and peace ‘which alone win men to Christ’. 

When the Communists threatened the Yangtse Valley we thought 
our missionary work was about to end. We saw the possibility that 
all our tools might be taken away from us. What if our churches were 
seized and closed? What if the whole organization broke down or 
was suppressed? The budgets useless, the statistics uncollected, no 
more clinics or schools or choirs or festivals, Bible and Prayer Book 
publishing reduced to smuggling and great conventions of the 
clergy reduced to hidden committee meetings? Would the Church 
die with the churches? 

Although no such events have yet come to pass we discovered 
with profound joy that all this loss would be no loss at all. We 
discovered in Communist China that missionary usefulness was not 
reduced, however much our privileges might be reduced. On the 
contrary, the work of many reached a fruitfulness and depth they 
had never known before. This was because crisis drew us closer to 
our Chinese friends than ever before and because Chinese Christians 
and missionaries alike were forced to decision about the call to 
martyrdom implicit in that historical situation. We discovered that 
buildings, property, organizations, programmes, even the finest 
schools and hospitals, were only tools, ultimately insignificant 
compared to the essential experience which they must convey. 

This experience also has implications for the missionary vocation 
of all Christian people. Every man in his normal place and work 
has been given tools by which his witness can be made. The tempta- 
tion is to conceive of the specific tools which one now has, one’s job, 
wealth, civil liberties, as being in themselves most important. One 
is tempted to think that in them is bound up the entire meaning of 
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one’s life as a man and as a Christian. So war, depression or revolution 
can completely destroy one’s sense of vocation. We have seen this 
happen again and again in the last thirty years. But if Christian 
vocation is seen as essentially the vocation to witness, even though 
it demands the surrender of our tools, then we are not so vulnerable. 
We will struggle still to preserve and use wisely the means of witness 
we have been given, but the meaning of life will not be lost if they 
are lost. There need be no unemployed Christians. 

We have by no means answered the three questions asked at the 
beginning of this paper. We have at best suggested some directions 
in which answers may lie. We are all called to be missionaries. The 
Holy Spirit is seeking to bear witness through the life of every 
baptized person. Every man in choosing the way of witness chooses 
a way that leads ultimately to martyrdom. Through this vocation 
the life of every man has infinite potentiality for good or evil. But 
because it is a way of true martyrdom and not of false heroism or 
self-exaltation, it demands of us, more than anything else, a profound 
humility. Moreover, every Christian, through the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, is ‘sent’ to proclaim the Gospel to non-Christians, whether 
under his own roof or at the ends of the earth. We believe the Holy 
Spirit will guide every man to discover to whom he is specially sent. 

We have also tried to suggest that for those who choose to be 
professional missionaries, the difference between this and any other 
form of Christian vocation lies primarily in the consequences and 
not in the merit of the choice itself. We may compare it to the differ- 
ence between the man who was given five talents and the man who 
was given ten. The five-talent man performed faithfully and with 
imagination his ‘Christian vocation’. In the end he earned approval 
as “Thou good and faithful servant’. But the ten-talent man is one 
who having shown his willingness already to risk all is rewarded by 
having added burdens of risk and responsibility given him. We can 
say that missionary vocation for the professional missionary is any 
man’s Christian vocation, but with new dimensions added. 

Finally, one is ‘sent’ only by the Holy Spirit. But how far one 
travels, and I speak not only in terms of geography, depends on 
how steadfastly one holds to the Cross as the signpost and the Way. 
The missionary vocation is a call to martyrdom, a call the source 
and consequence of which is crucifixion. The martyrdom is more 
obviously and inescapably the way of foreign missionaries, but it is 
no less binding a part of the call to every Christian. 

Yet, clearly this is a call which none of us fully answers. Because 
every missionary knows how far his life falls short of martyrdom, 
at the heart of missionary vocation is a call to humility—a humility 
won through daily, hourly repentance. 

CHARLES LONG, JUN. 
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MISSIONS AND HUMAN NEED 
By I. W. MOOMAW 


i the heart of foreign missions is the fact that our ministry is | 
nay among the poor, the neglected peoples of the earth. 
We are to form the Church, the family of God, among those who 


are often landless, hungry and in debt. It is well known that 80 per 
cent of the people where foreign missions operate are rural, and that 


two-thirds live from work on the land. By a strange paradox those — 


who till the land, especially in the densely populated countries of 
Asia, are generally the first to suffer from lack of food, shelter and 
other necessities. 

While much of our effort and resources has been focused upon 
urban centres, it is the village people who constitute the growing edge 


of the Church. Nearly go per cent of all churches and organized | 


Christian groups are in the villages.1 Despite their poverty, village 
people have often shown a measure of faith and devotion quite out 


of proportion to their means and to the attention which they have | 
received. The Rev. Premchand G. Bhagat recently declared, “The 


Indian Church is essentially a rural church. I think I shall not be 
in error if I state that the future of the Church in India will be 
decided by what happens in the village churches’ .? 

Some missionaries have long been concerned for the needs of 
distressed peoples in Asia, Africa and Latin America. In the year 


1824, William Carey, missionary scholar and agriculturist in India, | 


declared, “Those we teach are hungry and many starve’. He later 


helped to form the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, ‘because the | 


peoples’ food is so poor, and their comforts so meagre’.* In our own 
time Dr E. Stanley Jones, in addressing a company of missionaries, 
held that ‘by good news to the poor, Christ meant more than words 
of consolation and hope. He meant that indeed, but He worked and 
He expects us to work towards a time when the burdens of mass 


— 








poverty will be lifted’. Yet some have been slow to realize that — 
spiritual grace and the helping of people to meet their physical | 


needs are both valid and essential parts of redemption. 
Here and there certain missionaries, British, Continental and 


American, have tackled the causes of poverty with vigour and insight. | 
Often working bare-handed and alone, they have gained experience | 


1 Statistical Study of the Younger Rural Churches, by J. Merle Davis, Agricul- 


tural Missions, Inc., M.S. No. 496. 
*President’s Address, read before the Bombay Christian Council. 
* William Carey, by S. Pearce Carey, Y 396. 
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and laid foundations which are invaluable. It would be hard to over- 
state the worth of their pioneer contributions. But to-day poverty 
and its related problems confront us as never before as matters of 
world policy and concern. These are factors which will no doubt 
influence missions greatly during the years ahead. May we look 
briefly at several of them. 

Hunger. ‘To-day, nineteen centuries since Christ fed the multi- 
tudes in Galilee, nearly half the people of the world are hungry.* 
Japan, for example, is trying to survive with a third less food than 
before the war. No government there can be stable nor institutions 
secure as long as this situation remains. A food map of the world 
reveals great hunger areas in nearly all lands where missions operate— 
this in a world where ‘Give us this day our daily bread’ was intended 
as a prayer for all mankind and where God has provided resources 
for all. With an increasing world population and a shrinking supply 
of good farm land, hunger now faces us squarely as a major Christian 
responsibility. 

Revolution. Political revolution to a certain extent reflects hunger 
revolution. For the first time in history the depressed peoples of the 
world have come to believe that life holds more for them than poverty 
and want. Missionaries, through their emphasis upon social and 
economic justice, the dignity of human personality and the common 
Fatherhood of God, have had no small part in this awakening. ‘The 
Church cannot make peace with poverty and will increasingly 
identify her message and her resources with this rising hope. Revolu- 
tion may change political or economic framework, but the old causes 
remain in operation until they are removed. 

An Awakened World Conscience. For too long the world has 
accepted mass poverty as one of the facts of life which cannot be 
changed. In 1945, the journalist John Fischer wrote an article for 
Harper's Magazine on ‘India’s Insoluble Hunger’. In brief, Mr 
Fischer concluded that there are just too many people. Famine and 
poverty are likely to become more severe and there is very little 
that we can do. The article was both significant and provocative. 
Mr John H. Reisner, of Agricultural Missions, Inc., sent copies and 
covering letters to selected missionaries whose job ‘has always been 
to do the impossible’. He asked, ‘Need the situation be as dark as 
Mr Fischer pictures it? . . . Cannot our Christian resources in some 
way be better used to meet this need?’ The missionaries replied 
carefully. All saw a situation that is terribly baffling. But they also 
agreed that in God’s grace something can and must be done. Other 
efforts followed and in 1949 the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America at its annual meeting adopted an Advance Pro- 
gramme which makes provision for focusing a greatly increased 
amount of funds and personnel upon rural reconstruction, through 

1 Sir John Boyd Orr, Survey Graphic, March 1948. 
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both denominational and interdenominational efforts. Since then an 
increasing number of mission boards have accelerated the recruiting 
and training of people qualified for work in agriculture and rural 
improvement. 

In August 1949, the United Nations conference on the con- 
servation of natural resources was convened, with 520 delegates 
from forty-seven countries present. For the first time the world 
began to consider its food resources seriously. The formation of the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization reflects even 
more clearly the world’s rising interest in mankind’s common 
enemy, hunger. Viscount Bruce has called this effort to provide 
necessities of life for every man, woman and child on earth ‘the 
greatest goal that mankind has ever set for itself’. Missions are no 
longer alone in championing the cause of depressed people. Any 
emerging programmes by governments and other agencies should 
provide a setting in which we can organize our work more effectively 
than in the past. 


SOME POssIBILITIES FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Recent scientific developments give us reason for hope that mass 
poverty can be alleviated. For example, on May 29, 1949, Mr Garnet 
Davey announced to an audience in England that ‘control of the 
tsetse fly which causes sleeping-sickness and hinders the develop- 
ment of cattle is near at hand’. Workers in South-east Asia report 
progress in controlling the stem-borer which injures so much of the 
rice crop. India is making progress in eradicating Ranikhet disease 
which kills millions of chickens each year. 

The use of hybrid varieties of food grains promises increased 
yields, if the fertility balance on the crop-weary soils of Asia can be 
maintained. Increased use of irrigation, new means for preventing 
losses of field crops and stored grains and the reclaiming of certain 
waste lands are also possibilities. Co-operative organizations, wher- 
ever properly used, have proved their worth as an instrument 
whereby people can help to free themselves from debt and improve 
their way of life. We have yet to develop suitable trade channels 
whereby food can move more freely from areas of surplus to areas 
of scarcity. 

But in all our world interest we can easily overlook the one most 
important factor in rural improvement, the peasant farmer himself. 
Often discouraged by injustice and repeated crop losses, he responds 
very cautiously to offers of outside advice. Plans for improvement, 
however valid, are of little use without his confidénce and co- 
operation. On account of our direct contacts with village people, we 
have a special responsibility at this point. 

There are no easy solutions in sight and we must not join those 
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who arouse false hopes by the promise of quick results. A task of 
such dimensions calls for a blending of technical skill, a sympathetic 
understanding of the lands and peoples concerned and a faith to 
give life a new sense of meaning and direction. Perhaps as Christian 
missions our best course during these critical years will be Francis 
Thompson’s ‘unperturbéd pace, deliberate speed, majestic instancy’.? 
We cannot spread our limited resources too far, but the very nature 
of our task gives us peculiar advantages and obligations. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


What are the implications for emphasis in foreign missions? No 
complete answer is attempted here, but one question arises. How can 
the Gospel be more clearly identified with poverty and human need 
so that the people can experience its relevance both to lift and to 
redeem life? May I urge two points of emphasis toward that end: 
(1) a more balanced ministry, and (2) a more unified ministry. 

A More Balanced Ministry. A ministry which includes preaching, 
agriculture, family life, nutrition and health and other useful means 
can bring the Gospel to bear more directly upon the day-to-day 
needs of village people. We do not minimize the importance of 
good preaching; the spoken Word might well pilot most of our work. 
But a faith which possesses the four Gospels need not confine itself 
so largely to only one method of presenting them. Agricultural exten- 
sion workers, so successful in reaching rural people, may use many 
different channels for presenting an idea so as to influence life. 

The staff members for a balanced ministry might be both 
missionaries and Christian nationals, and we can begin where we 
are, using any available resources and personnel. At the beginning 
one person may need to perform double duty, as in agricultural im- 
provement and rural youth work. The present conventional staff 
of a typical mission station includes, in general, three missionaries, 
five ordained ministers and twenty-eight teacher-evangelists. There 
is no one for work in agriculture, no one for nutrition and health, 
no one for rural youth work. Nor is there anyone for work in village 
vocations, so essential to-day if we are in earnest about a rural 
church that is deeply rooted in common life. Do not the tragic 
physical needs of village people to-day call for a more balanced 
ministry than this? We could begin by including a few devoted men 
and women of various training and skills and use them not in some 
isolated uplift project, but in helping to provide a complete ministry 
designed to lift and redeem the whole of life. The leader should 
obviously be a person of adequate rural experience and training. 

The Christian rural service and training centres now being 
developed successfully in seven or eight different countries, with 

1 The Hound of Heaven. 
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their more adequate staff and equipment, are designed to sponsor | 


and guide local and district efforts, as mentioned above. The rural 
church has much to gain from such a combined ministry of teaching 


and practical skills. It is not feasible to outline here the different | 


branches of such a ministry, but we shall deal briefly with agriculture 
in the hope that this will suggest some of the possibilities in other 
types of work. 

Agriculture. We have yet to discover the possibilities of a ministry 
through agriculture, as a means both for meeting human need and 


for influencing village life. We assign the agriculturist to the im- 


provement of soil, crops and livestock and this is right. 'To deal with 
poverty on the land is his chief work. It is a long, hard job and, while 
there are no miracles to report, a list of the work done in crop yields, 
livestock improvement and helping to liquidate old debts would 
provide an inspiring record. But an agricultural mission is more 
effective where we use its religious possibilities as well. Perhaps no 
other vocation calls for such a wholesome blending of science, 
stewardship and religious insight as does farming. Work in agricul- 
tural extension, for example, places the agriculturist in a natural 
position to influence life in the home, the field and the market-place— 
the nerve centres of village life—where attitudes are formed and 
where Christian precepts are tested. 

Again, much of the tragedy in our world arises from man’s 
relationship to his neighbour in the use of resources which are God’s. 
The solution to this problem must ultimately be worked out in the 
harvest fields of the world. It is essentially an ethical and a religious 
problem and it promises to be mankind’s most urgent task during 
the next half century. Christian missions must be prepared to do 
their part. Otherwise we may lose our opportunity by default. 

Closely related to this is our interest in rediscovering a sense of 
Christian vocation. Life is bound to be materialistic and the Church 
weak where only the ministry is regarded as a sacred calling. With 
all its hazards and disappointments, farming in a true sense may be 
a partnership with God. The farmer who deals with the mysteries 
of life, growth and death can be either dwarfed by materialism or 
led to realize his partnership with a Father who wishes His children 
well. The village farmer relates his religious beliefs to his agriculture. 
There are rites for ploughing, sowing and harvesting and he will 
hardly attain a degree of Christian stature until he realizes a sense 
of Christian vocation as a partner in the use of God’s creative 
processes. This is one of the foundation stones for the improvement 
of primitive agriculture. It is basic to the development of a stable, 
Christian community. 

Village youth constitute an area of special need at this point. 
Only half-literate as they are, and conditioned by village life, our 
conventional youth programmes have little to offer them. Schools 
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are designed to aid those wishing to escape from the village, but 
what is being done for those who remain? A careful adaptation of 
the rural youth clubs used widely in several countries would have 
much to offer. Their simple projects for the production and pre- 
servation of foods and the improvement of crops and livestock provide 
a solid basis for helping people to help themselves. They are also 
one of our best means for developing lay leadership. The reformer 
too often sees only an undeveloped agriculture and not the people 
themselves, who are bound by customs of deep significance to them. 
However barren their life may be, it can only be changed by their 
own interest and effort. The experience and fellowship of working 
together with rural youth in such practical ways can be one of our 
best means for meeting human need and for identifying Christian 
teaching with common life. 

Member boards of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America reported 850 new missionaries sent out during the year 
1948. According to their preparation the larger groups listed are: 


Educational, including religious education . 294 
Evangelists . : ‘ ‘ » aes 
Nurses ‘ ° . , i eS 
Doctors : : ‘ ‘ . = 


Seventeen are listed as prepared for rural work and of the seventeen, 
five were trained in agriculture. Of the total number, one in fifty 
was listed as prepared for work with rural people and one in 170 
was trained in agriculture. Of course, the years 1949 and 1950 will 
show up better. But even so there arise here some serious questions 
when we consider the implications of the Gospel and the terrible 
human need that confronts us. We have in our agricultural colleges 
a fairly large number of Christian young men and women who are 
prepared to enter mission service with rich farm experience and 
thorough technical training. We might make much greater use of 
these young people who are qualified by experience and training to 
deal with problems of agriculture and human need in the same way 
that the minister, the doctor and the educationist are qualified for 
service in their respective fields. 

Qualifications for the agricultural missionary are high. In addition 
to technical training, he should have courses in rural church develop- 
ment, Bible and the Christian message. He should meet the same 
high tests of consecration and dedication of life that are applied to 
the ministerial missionary. Both should be equal partners in a 
common task. 

A Unified Ministry. The anatomist sees each organ of the body 
performing its special task, but he also sees all so closely synchronized 
that if one is out of line the whole body may suffer. With the rising 
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tide of materialism it is essential that the minister and all others 
develop a unified approach to life so that the hands of each may be 
upheld by the efforts of the others. The minister can develop 
Christian stewardship and church support more effectively if the agri- 
culturist joins in with emphasis upon the ‘Lord’s Acre’ or ‘One Row for 
the Church’. Efforts toward soil conservation and crop improvement 
can be greatly encouraged by the minister who adds his blessing to 
agriculture as a sacred calling and relates his worship programmes 
to peasant life. In the same way health work, garden clubs and youth 
work may be related and the ministry of all strengthened. The Church 
in this way moves to its rightful position at the centre of life with a 


SE RTE RR RTIEE TIN 


ministry working toward spiritual health and the relief of human | 


need. 

Village life in many countries is being shaped to-day in new and 
strange crucibles. Political revolution, the devastation of war and 
the rise of secularism bring added tragedy to the lives of those who 
have waited too long already. What we have said here on behalf of 


a greater use of agriculture might also be said for other types of | 


work. We plead for a more balanced ministry because the mood of 
our world and the unrelieved poverty in our midst call out for a 
ministry of both word and deed. 

I. W. Moomaw 
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THE TRAINING OF CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
LEADERS IN INDIA 


By V. JOTHIPAKIAM 


HE Christian Church in India has entered a new period, in 
which difficulties and possibilities abound. Independent India 
presents many opportunities for Christian service, and a living and 
devoted church can give India everything that she needs. It is in 
this context that the problem of training leaders should be viewed. 
The Christian community, its destiny and the future of Christianity 
in India are bound up with the new independent India: it cannot be 
a neutral element any longer, neither can it think of a separate 
olitical existence for itself. It has to enter upon the task of making 
its voice heard without a desire to sit where the politicians sit—that 
is, with real altruism. What kind of situation will Christians have 
to face in the immediate future in India? 

A new spirit breathes throughout India—a spirit inspired by 
pride in national culture and heritage. Consequently there is a 
strong desire to conserve the peculiar values of culture and tradition 
which India can call her own. A new history of India is being written, 
research work on the sacred literature and the culture of India is 
proceeding. An effort is being made to revive the best in the moral, 
intellectual, philosophical thinking of the past. A renaissance of 
Indian languages and art is taking place. All these trends have their 
visible effects in the form of resurgent Hinduism. New agricultural 
and industrial reforms are aimed at making India a materially 
prosperous State. The rural economy of India is in a period of transi- 
tion. The effect of all these changes is likely to test the strength of 
the Christian Church. Therefore it will have to face one of two 
prospects in the immediate future. Either there will be a demand for 
national service on the part of the more talented Christians and a 
consequent enhancement of the place of the Christian Church in 
India; or, if the Church becomes an increasingly quarrelling body, 
turning in on itself and obsessed with authority and position within 
itself, it will not only be relegated to an unimportant place, but may 
have to face attack and obliteration. It is with these two possibilities 
in mind that the Church has to undertake the serious task of training 
its leaders. Whether we have men to discharge the first obligation, 
or—to put the question in a slightly different way—whether our 
men in high positions are discharging their obligations satisfactorily, 
has yet to become clear. Perhaps we have some whose Christian 
character is reflected in every one of the things which they are doing. 
425 
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The second of the alternatives has not yet entered seriously into the 
Church’s thinking. Most dramatic things can happen in India— 
the drama of the unfolding of a supreme faith in Christ, made one’s 
own over a period of years, coming to light in a moment of time. 
This is the thrill and adventure of Christian faith in India. Carey’s 
motto—‘Expect great things from God: attempt great things for 
God’—is literally coming true. But the Christian cannot expect 





| 


great things from God if he sits where the present-day politicians | 


sit. The tragedy of Christian life to-day is that, in the name of | 


Christian leadership, Christians want to sit where they ought not 
to sit. 

Let us look for a moment at the question of the adequacy of 
the present-day Christian ministry for its task. Are there defects 
in the present system? Is the training given at present suitable to 
the condition of the people? Without implying any disparagement 
of the ministerial order, it must be admitted, as Mr Ranson points 
out in The Christian Minister in India, that the training hitherto 
given has failed to a certain extent to produce the results which were 
intended. This defect is glaring from two aspects—Indian theology 
and evangelism. We do not want to be unfairly critical of a church 
which has for the most part only one hundred and fifty years of 
life to its credit, or unfair in comparing the younger churches with 
churches which have a long historic tradition behind them. But 
let us not also miss the point, that the whole, or almost the whole, 
interest of the leaders in the Indian Church has been focused sharply 
on ‘control’, rather than on the interpretation of Christ and the 
evangelization of the rest of India. 

Mr Basil Mathews wrote, on the needs of the Indian Church: 


No bankruptcy is more tragic in Indian Christianity than the lack of a 
first-class, intensely Indian simple literature. Indian Christendom not 
only needs a modern Bunyan, but translators of the Bible into languages 
of a purity that devout Hindus will find to be truly Indian. She also needs 
a Punjabi Alfred Noyes, a Bengali T. S. Eliot and a Tamil Charles Wesley 
to write her Christian hymns, as Narayan Vaman Tilak has written them 
for Marathi. She demands a Telugu William Temple, a Malayalam Fosdick, 
an Urdu Dean Inge and a Hindi MacMurray, to think through and restate 
in Asiatic categories the universal issues that must be seen afresh in their 
Asiatic setting, as well as an Indian Kagawa to develop the revolutionary 
implications of the Christian message for the social and economic structure. 


Such a, situation is very disconcerting and therefore we are again 
and again forced to ask the question: what is the aim of theological 
training in India? Has the aim been clear? The aim will not become 
clear if the needs of the people for whom the ministry is intended 
are forgotten. To create an adequate ministry one must remember 
first of all that India’s economy is still a rural economy and therefore 


1 The Church Takes Root in India (London: Edinburgh House Press. New 
York: Friendship Press), p. 131. 
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an overburdened church government cannot be imposed on a people 
who have no spontaneous enthusiasm for it. Secondly, it is not 
outstanding administrative ability and learning, but holiness of 
life, a deep humility and pastoral zeal which are the qualities indis- 
pensable for those who would be shepherds of the flock. In the 
words of an eminent Indian, the motto for the ministry should be, 
‘Self-control in regard to oneself, self-respect in regard to all others, 
self-sacrifice in regard to one’s motherland, and self-surrender to 
God’. The bulk of Indian society is still like a flock without a 
shepherd. A church faced with this pressing need will not profit 
by turning out every year more professional conference-mongers 
and administrators, who seek the repose of an exalted ecclesiastical 
Chair. The tendency to look for security in safer spheres, when 
millions of its people are waging a desperate battle against poverty 
and sickness in the villages, is the malady of an indifferent ministry, 
lacking the spirit of the true shepherd of the flock. 

As a remedy for the defects of the present system three important 
suggestions have for some time now been made by Indian Christians 
who are competent to speak on the subject. 

1. The first is with regard to the use of the mother tongue in 
theological study, research and interpretation. The time has now 
come for provincial languages to take their proper place; and to 
carry forward education and theological training in them, every 
incentive should be offered so that all the subjects in theological 
colleges hitherto taught in English may be taught in the mother 
tongue. This does not mean that English is to be abandoned. English 
has a real merit in India and it will be difficult to discard it for some 
time. But scholarship must be encouraged in the mother tongue. 
This will remove the estrangement between Hindus and Christians 
and render the use of Indian idioms and manner of speech and 
thought familiar and appealing. Instead of the borrowed garb, 
Indian Christians have to clothe their thought in their own language. 
They will require a knowledge of Hebrew, Greek and Latin for the 
undertaking of research work, together with a study of Sanskrit 
literature. ‘They must be prepared to meet the Hindu philosopher 
on his own ground. 

2. The second suggestion is with regard to the self-support 
of the ministry. If the ministry in India is to be respected by all, 
it must be self-supporting. But with the meagre resources of the 
Church it is hardly so in the majority of cases. ‘The monetary aim is 
dominating the ministry at present, because of the necessity to 
maintain the present pattern of ministry, already recognized to be 
top-heavy for a people living under a rural economy. Most of the 
non-Roman Catholic churches suffer from this scandal in India— 
that the minister must be paid whether the churches can afford it 
or not, and that budgets must be balanced—the burden falling on 
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the unwilling congregations. In some places people ask, ‘Why 
should we pay the minister so much?’ The answer is, ‘Because the 
minister is a B.A. and B.D.’ It must be said, however, that this 
attitude is not due to the people’s unwillingness to pay, but to their 
inability to pay. It is therefore high time for a new element to be 
introduced into theological training in India. Earnest leaders should 
welcome the suggestion that a minister should know some handicraft 








| 


by which he can support himself and which he could also teach the | 
eople.! This is a commendable suggestion which could be adopted | 


in theological colleges. Our educated society in India has lost its | 


oo 


appreciation of work. Very few desire to work. People seek safety, | 


comfort and an easy-going way of life. Education leads to just such 
an easy way of life and that is its lure to-day. When one sees what 
is happening in Britain, how hard, by comparison, people work, it 
makes one really ashamed. Lately, prominent leaders in India have 
had to demonstrate the handling of a plough. Is it too much to 
ask that education be given a work bias, that some sort of handi- 
craft be made compulsory in colleges and even in theological 
institutions? What India needs to-day is a philosophy of work, 
faith in hard labour—agricultural, technical and manual labour. 
The need is for a philosophy of work and it is the duty of theological 
colleges to lead in this matter. It is the duty of the Christian Church 
to give such a philosophy to India. In India, where there are more 
people idle than in any other part of the world, training in handicraft 
will be invaluable. The force of the argument for a lay ministry in 
India lies in this: that the Indian Church is still unable to support 
a developed and a centralized ministry, and wisdom lies in enlisting 
lay leadership in the service of the Church. That argument partly 
applies to the ministry, too. The Indian minister should not depend 
for his entire maintenance on the Church and its meagre resources; 
he should depend on a handicraft for part of his maintenance. This 
is a good test for the Christian ministry in India. With the recogni- 
tion of the importance of work in Christian life and in the economy 
of the Christian home and country, half our spiritual ills will 
disappear. 

3. The third suggestion arises out of a peculiarly Indian trait. 
When people think of theological training, they picture something 
similar to that intimate association between our Lord and His 
disciples. The picture is of the glorious company of the Apostles 
revolving round the central figure of Jesus. It fits in very well with 
the Indian mode of living, because it is a fellowship where personal 
example and personal contacts are everything. The ashram ideal, 
which has served a similar purpose in ancient India, has come into 
its own to-day. There are many serious-minded men who think 
that it would be profitable for our Indian ministers to spend part 

1 See Dr Jesudason’s statement in the Tambaram Report, vol. IV, p. 291. 
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of their time in a typical Hindu ashram like that of Arabindo Gosh. 
They feel that the present ministerial group lacks a real appreciation 
of Indian culture and philosophy. ‘There is some truth in that 
view. But Hindu culture represented by the Hindu ashrams stands 
for a philosophy of absorption—not absorption in the Divine 
Being, but absorption of every other religion into Hinduism, and 
anyone who enters that ye enters a perilous atmosphere. A con- 
tamination of a subtle kind has been responsible for some time for 
the impasse in religious thinking in India. The visible symptom of it 
has been syncretism, which is represented in the assertion ‘all 
religions are true’. We have in India more than twenty-five Christian 
ashrams, most of which aim at meeting this particular need. It 
should not be difficult to make Hinduism a subject of responsible 
study in Christian ashrams. Some of them have no doubt taken to 
the study of Hinduism and are interpreting Christ in Indian categories 
quite seriously. The ashram is considered a spiritual laboratory for 
life regimentation—for the harnessing of the Spirit of God to the 
creation of sons of God. Christ went about doing good, a truth 
which is demonstrated mostly in the ashrams. They afford, more- 
over, a most effective instrument with which to break down all 
barriers and smooth out differences. They hold out the greatest 
attraction and the greatest hope for a land in desperate need. There 
is therefore no hesitation in suggesting that the training of Indian 
church leaders must be closely linked with Christian ashrams in 
India. At present most of the ashrams function under the National 
Missionary Society and most of the mission districts have very little 
connexion with them. Someone has compared the ashram way of 
life to the monastic way of life of the Middle Ages. ‘That the ashrams 
wield a salutary influence in the social life of the people is beyond 
question, but they have yet to become true centres of learning and of 
spiritual rest. They have yet to be perfected. In a Hindu ashram the 
attempt is made to fit Christ into the Hindu pantheon: in a Christian 
ashram the purpose is to expose all the dross to the searchlight of 
Christ’s matchless purity and holiness, so that His towering per- 
sonality may be supreme and His name above every other name. 
Surely this must be the goal of theological training in the immediate 
future. 

A word should be added on the wandering class of preachers 
called the Sadhus, to which class Sadhu Sundar Singh belonged. 
It is true to a certain extent that the Gospel has become rooted in 
India both through the labours of the many organized churches and 
their accredited Christian pastors and through the many lay preachers 
throughout India who have felt the call to witness to the saving love 
in Jesus Christ. The enthusiasm which the common people evince 
for these Sadhus has more often than not aroused the jealousy of 
the ‘stay-put’ ministers, and sometimes official pressure has been 
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brought to bear against them. Is it not all too patent that in most of | 
the churches the Sadhus’ meetings draw a large body of hearers, ' 
whereas the local ministers’ meetings are sparsely attended? The | 
Sadhu is prepared to commend Christ to anyone, whereas the 
trained minister is reluctant and tongue-tied. The Sadhu movement 
stands for spontaneous evangelism and voluntary gospel work. Where 
it has a genuine force behind it, it has produced remarkable results. 
The Sadhu movement is closely connected with the ashram move- 
ment in India. 

Lastly, with regard to the present situation in India: The | 
Christian community is left to the mercy of the Hindu majority, 
a point which should be stressed, not with a political end in view, 
but because in this peculiar situation in India we cannot stand 
divided, we cannot stand in isolation or be units functioning in 
isolation. Therefore the one lesson which we need to learn is that of 
co-operation. People all the world over easily assume, now that a 
union of churches in South India has been accomplished, that there 
is more co-operation there and readiness to unite. Nothing is farther 
from the truth. Real co-operation is far from having been achieved. 
Every educated man aims at a magnificent individual performance. 
As individuals they are remarkable men and we have not yet learnt 
to co-operate in a spirit of love. Theological training in the future 
must include training in co-operation, with a united Church of 
India in view. Instead of standing alone, we must learn, by discipline 
and by bending of the will for the sake of the service of Christ, to 
subject ambitions and desires to the interest of the Church and the 
Christian community. Indians and Indian Christian leaders suffer 
at present from an excessive individualism. The round-table con- 
ferences were exhibitions of our divisions. Men may live in society 
and pass through colleges and training institutions, but rarely do 
they imbibe the spirit of co-operation. ‘Training, if it is to be worthy 
of the name, must have this aim in view in India. 

Indian Christian leadership has a tremendous responsibility in 
the future. If the Vellore Christian Medical Institute can become 2 
first-rate institution for the healing of the body for the whole of 
India, we have to match it with a first-rate theological institution 
whence the healing of souls can come. It is for this reason that we 
are seeking the best talents, both in the East and in the West, to 
meet the great opportunity that now confronts the Christian Church. 


V. JOTHIPAKIAM 
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A NEW VOICE FOR ‘THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC 


By C. F. GRIBBLE 


hy was evident that a new chapter in the history of the South 
Pacific was being enacted as we met at Nasinu, the Government 

Teachers’ Training College a few miles from Suva, Fiji. At this 
South Pacific Conference, the indigenous representatives of fifteen 
non-self-governing groups in the Pacific region south of the Equator 
gathered to consider the welfare and progress of the peoples within 
their areas. Looking over the agenda—mosquito control, the healthy 
village, the village school, vocational training, improvements of food 
crops, fisheries—it would seem that the business of the conference 
had no very direct bearing on the work of Christian missions. 
Listening to the papers read by the Island delegates and reading 
between the lines, however, one came to feel the immense signi- 
ficance of the matters raised and the decisions arrived at for 
the Christian Church and for the missionary programme in the 
Pacific. 

The setting of the Church in the Pacific is almost entirely rural. 
It stands at the centre of village life everywhere and integrates the 
total activity of the people. The story of the evangelization of the 
Pacific has been one of the notable records of Christian missionary 
enterprise. One of the remaining tasks before the Church is to relate, 
in the life of the people, the Christian witness and experience to the 
everyday activities of the village. We cannot isolate evangelism or 
keep it for specified areas of life. It is because this Pacific conference 
handled the urgent contemporary problems of village life and 
because one of the most important tasks of the Church is the chris- 
tianization of village environment that the meetings at Nasinu were 
significant for Pacific missions. 

In January 1947, the South Pacific Commission was formed after 
a meeting of representatives of the six Colonial Powers administering 
the Island Groups of the Pacific, the United Kingdom, U.S.A, 
France, the Netherlands, Australia and New Zealand. The aim of 
the Commission was ‘to encourage and strengthen international 
co-operation in promoting the economic and social welfare and 
advancement of the peoples of the non-self-governing territories 
in the South Pacific region’. The areas and peoples which come 
unde: the Commission’s purview are as follows: 
431 
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Government. Territories. Area * Sq. Population.’ 
iles. 

Australia ; . Papua, New Guinea, 

Nauru : : 183,548 1,312,302 
France i . New Caledonia, etc. 

French Oceanic 

Settlements : 10,995 124,000 
Netherlands . . Dutch New Guinea . 151,789 800,000 
New Zealand . . Western Samoa, 

Cook and Nuie . 1,336 93,524 
United Kingdom . Fiji, Solomons, 

Gilbert and Ellice 18,926 399,529 
U.S.A. ‘ . American Samoa. 76 18,488 
Condominium . New Hebrides ; 5,700 43,000 
Tonga (Independent 

State) : . Tongan Islands : 250 40,668 
Totals . ; 372,620 2,831,511 


The Commission has a permanent Secretariat with its head- 
quarters at Noumea, New Caledonia, and works through two 
auxiliaries, a Research Council with full-time and part-time members 
and a South Pacific Conference which will meet at intervals not 
exceeding three years as an advisory body to the Commission on 
social and economic matters. The Commission, as it were, represents 
the Administrations, the Conference represents the peoples of the 
groups administered. 

The Research Council has before it a five-year plan of research 
covering health, education, social and economic development. 
Already teams of international experts are in the field and projects 
in teacher-training, visual education, tuberculosis, literacy, social 
anthropology, nutrition are being carried out. 

The first conference was held in Fiji from April 25th to May 5th 
of this year. Air-liners were chartered by the Commission to transport 
the delegates. It was a large area to cover from Dutch New Guinea, 
five thousand miles east, to French Oceania, and from the Cook 
Islands, two thousand miles north, to the Gilbert and Ellice group. 
They brought forty-two Island representatives and approximately 
the same number of European advisers, alternates and observer 
delegates. The bodies represented with observers were: the Pacific 
Science Board of the National Research Council, U.S.A, the French 
Institute of Oceania, the Division of Information from Non-Self- 
Governing ‘Territories, Department of Trusteeship, U.N, the 
World Health Organization, the Caribbean Commission, the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, the National Missionary Councils of 
Australia and New Zealand, the Roman Catholic missionary 
organizations of the South Pacific. 


1 Missionary Review, December 1948. 
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The chairman of the conference was Sir Brian Freestone and 
the success of the gathering owed much to his crisp, clear and 
sympathetic handling of the sessions. 

It was impressive to see representatives of the races scattered in 
the Pacific—Polynesian, Melanesian, Indian, Micronesian and 
European—come together for the first time in history with a common 
medium through which they could co-operate in a wide field of 
matters basic to their common welfare, and with a voice through 
which they could express their united hopes and aspirations. “To-day’, 
said one, ‘we are planting the seed of hope for a brighter future fot 
our people.’ ‘We are happy’, said the young delegates from the more 

rimitive New Guinea area, ‘to learn from the more advanced areas 
of the South Pacific.’ 

The first day was spent on hearing the ideas of delegates on 
mosquito control. To us from Australia, the mosquito is an irritation 
and an inconvenience. But to some of the areas represented at the 
conference—to all those west of the 170° meridian—it means each 
year the death of thousands of those who go down before the scourge 
of malaria. To those east of 170° longitude it means filariasis and 
elephantiasis. All the delegates pleaded for the education of their 
people in these things in the schools, by cinema and radio, and 
suggested an organized scientific campaign with the close co-opera- 
tion of people and experts. The conference proposed that for the 
control of mosquitoes in the village at least one day should be set 
aside each month for this project and that the village should appoint 
its own organizer, in either a voluntary or a paid capacity. A system 
of raising funds by means of a voluntary levy on the people should 
be put into effect. ‘The Commission was invited to consider increasing 
the supply of the larva-eating fish, gambusia affinis, where the need 
exists. With the network of air communications now stretching across 
the Pacific, the likelihood of the entry of dangerous mosquitoes into 
the area was clearly recognized and all concerned were urged to take 
every precaution against it. 

The discussion on health was opened with a statement by an 
Islander, who said: ‘Happiness and freedom from fear grow from 
good health’. ‘Tuberculosis was seen to be the greatest ‘killer’ in the 
Pacific. Here medical science was faced everywhere with the un- 
willingness of the people to accept scientific diagnosis and treatment, 
clinging rather to primitive native medicine and to the conviction 
that ill-health and wrongdoing are sinister partners whose powers 
can be broken only by sorcery and witchcraft. Infant mortality rates 
are tragically high in some parts of the Pacific. Surveys taken in New 
Guinea reveal areas where 500 out of every 1000 children born die 
in the first year of life. In many instances the cause is malarial, 
before the development of immunity. In most cases it is dietary, 
with the forcing of adult food immediately after weaning. An out- 

29 
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standing contribution to the discussion on health was made by | 


Prince ‘Tungi, Crown Prince of Tonga. Indeed, the whole conference 
was deeply impressed throughout with the clear, thoughtful, con- 
structive statements made by this young Polynesian leader. He 
advocated long-range plans on a thoroughly scientific basis, including 
housing, nutrition and the planned family. “We should not expect 


some magic way of obtaining good health, but must be prepared for | 


a long, uphill fight. We will not find health for our people in a single 
‘skirmish on one front, but in a full-scale battle on all fronts, cultural, 
educational, economic.’ Throughout the discussions on health the 
need for greater attention to be given to preventative public health 
measures rather than to curative medicine was stressed. Housing, 
latrine construction, the village wells came under review. Education 
through films, posters, diagrams and pamphlets, the opportunity for 


women to play a greater part in the health of the village through | 


women’s committees, modern technique for the conversion of house 

and village refuse into compost for the enrichment of the soil, were 

other matters discussed in the health session of the conference. 
Education in Pacific countries occupied an important place in 


the discussions. Primary education is still largely in the hands | 


of the missions, but it was clear that Governments will move more 
and more directly into this field as finance and teaching personnel 


become available. There was some criticism of the standard of | 


mission schools, but many tributes were paid to their work in the 
first hundred years in making the Pacific literate. Technical and 
agricultural education must play an increasingly larger part and 
Governments must bear much of the responsibility for this, either 
directly or by grants to missions ready to undertake the work. The 
distribution to the people of suitable literature by Church and 
Governments and the mass production of the right kind of text 
books for the area were considered by all representatives as crucial. 
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Prince Tungi placed great importance on the speedy adoption of | 


English as the Pacific lingua franca: 


The alarming fact [he said] is that it is no longer possible for us to think 
of environment as limited to one specific locality. We cannot say that the 
environment of the village is the village. We are now only six hours from 
Sydney and five days from London. Our environment now is the whole way 
round the world. . . . The mastery of English will give us access to current 
general and technical literature. We must see in English a second mother 
tongue for the Pacific and a unifying language for us all. But what of the 
indigenous language? This is part of our culture. It is the cradle of our 
feeling and thinking. There are ways of thought for us that are not quite 
translatable into English. So the vernacular must be retained. 


By resolution the conference considered that the making of English 
into a second or third mother tongue for the peoples of the South 
Pacific area (outside French Territories) should be the ultimate aim 
in framing the syllabus of village and other schools. The delegates 
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from Dutch and Australian New Guinea registered their misgivings 
on this aim as applicable to all areas and a warning came from 
Cook Islands on this point. There a few years ago the New Zealand 
Administration legislated for English to be the medium of instruc- 
tion in all schools. Something has gone wrong. Experts have been 
brought to enquire, and have found that young people of the Cook 
group cannot now think clearly in their own language and have 
only a poor knowledge of English. A strong move is taking place 
for the revival of the vernacular. A suggestion that the maximum 
encouragement should be given to an exchange of teachers between 
the Territories and educational travel made possible for selected 
Island teachers was strongly supported. The conference also decided 
to create a pool of educational information by gathering the results 
of experimental work carried out by the different ‘Territories and to 
place this at the disposal of all groups within the South Pacific. 

The high ruling price of £50 per ton for copra (in 1940 it was 
£1, 10s. per ton) has turned the people from their food crops to 
tinned food. A change in the mental attitude of the people must be 
sought and this will best be achieved through agriculture and 
education departments working in collaboration. Some delegates said 
that it was useless to talk of improvement and diversification of food 
crops when many areas consist of low-lying coral atolls covered with 
only a thin layer of soil. There is room here for intensive experi- 
mentation under the Research Council. The mechanization of 
agriculture, to obviate mere subsistence production, was discussed 
and the warning given that there will be widespread disappointment 
if the people are encouraged to diversify their crops for marketing 
and the markets fail overnight, as had happened in some areas. 
‘Most of our time in agriculture is taken up with planning to keep 
alive, let alone planning for export’, said one delegate. The hope was 
expressed that high priority would be given to the project which the 
Research Council has in hand for the economic deve'opment of low 
coral atolls and experiments in the use of hydroponics. A full enquiry 
should be undertaken by the Council into the relationship between 
population and natural resources. The large wastage of food at village 
feasts, the need for improved methods of preservation and storage 
of food and the dangers of monoculture were other matters raised 
in the discussions on food-growing. 

It was the verdict of some Islanders that insufficient credit had 
been given to the missions for what they had done in the realm of 
vocational training. They had often pioneered in this field and had 
taught the men carpentry, house- and boat-building, road-making 
and elementary navigation, and the women domestic science and 
mothercraft. One of the problems to-day was the attitude of the 
older people who resented the ‘new-fangled’ methods of the younger 
and the fact that they no longer held the secrets in these things. The 
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delegates urged that simple text-books on technical subjects should 
be made available for study in the villages; and recommended that 
Australia and New Zealand Governments should allow the Pacific 
Territories to make full use of their schools and institutions for 
technical and professional training. 

Co-operatives were a fruitful field for consideration. Communal 
living is fundamental to those societies and the co-operative is the 
putting of this communal system onto a scientific basis. In the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands the Co-operatives have met with con- 
spicuous success. People are eager to handle their own trading 
affairs. Although communal living obtains, the people in some ways 
are extreme individualists. Native officials are carefully watched by 
members and are subject to constant criticism. Committees at first 
were dismissed on the slightest provocation. But the early difficulties 
have passed and to-day membership has grown from 5000 in 1947 
to over 10,000 in 1950. A government loan of £84,000 has been 
repaid and two trading vessels have been purchased. ‘The Australian 
Administration has experimented in Papua-New Guinea with some 
success, but has been handicapped by the vast distances and con- 
sequent problems of transport, organization and supervision. In 
Nauru to-day the people have captured the entire trade in copra. 
At first a fully qualified European accountant acted as supervisor. 
Now the whole scheme is in the hands of the Nauruans. A proposal 
to establish inter-territorial co-operative buying and selling societies 
in Australia and New Zealand to facilitate import and export trans- 
actions between Co-operatives will be investigated. Opportunity will 
be provided for representatives of Pacific Administrations to study 
on the spot Co-operatives that are functioning successfully. 

Interest in fisheries was aroused by the proposal that, if new and 
more scientific methods were developed, the great Pacific deep-sea 
areas where the tuna family breed and live could be capitalized and 
regular markets and steady prices secured through refrigeration, 
drying, salting and smoking within the industry. Alarm was expressed 
at the growing use of poisons and explosives as methods of fishing 
in some areas of the South Pacific and their prohibition was urged. 

In most of the matters under discussion centralized institutions 
for the training of young people fromall the Territories were proposed. 
The conference considered that the pronounced success of the 
Central Medical School at Suva, where native medical practitioners 
are trained for the South Pacific Territories, should encourage the 
Commission to consider similar centralized schools for higher 
instruction in agriculture, teacher, technical and vocational training. 

If, as an observer, one were asked to state the weaknesses of the 
conference, one would perhaps put first the absence of discussion, 
and then the readiness of the Islanders to place all responsibility 
for advance upon the Commission, with the tendency to think that 
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the millennium for the Pacific was around the corner with the 
Research Council. The absence of discussion was perhaps natural, 
since the only speakers were the indigenous delegates, who were 
obviously shy with their English in the presence of so many 
Europeans. There will doubtless be a sense of greater freedom at 
future conferences. The real and most valuable discussions probably 
took place among the delegates between sessions, accommodated as 
they were together at Nasinu, and in the leisure evenings. The 
representatives of Dutch New Guinea and of the French Territories 
were given running interpretations of the proceedings. 

The tendency to leave too much to the Commission was a dis- 
turbing feature. There is, as Prince Tungi said, ‘no magic way’ by 
which to overcome many of the problems. Only by patient and 
thorough investigation on the part of the experts and full and 
informal co-operation on the part of the people can the desired result 
come. This will not be easy, under the enervating tropical conditions 
and with a people whose attitude for centuries to these things has 
been fatalistic and nonchalant. There is no doubt that the success of 
the conference exceeded all expectations; and the delegates returned 
to their various homelands convinced that a brighter future lay ahead 
for their peoples in an ever closer co-operation among themselves, 
as peoples with so many cultural and historical affinities, and with 
their European partners who are ready to work for their progress 
and welfare. 

What was the significance of this gathering for the Christian 
Church in the Pacific area? 

The direct bearing of the discussions on missionary work seemed 
slight, but the implications are important. In all these matters the 
local church must play a central part, for it stands as the greatest 
single integrating factor of native society in the Pacific. The village 
pastor and the pastor-teacher exercise great influence—an influence 
upon which the tone of village life often depends. The training of the 
native ministry, the curriculum of the theological institution and the 
mission school, the place of women in the church, school and village 
life, lay leadership in the native Church—all these matters are implicit 
for the mission in the conference agenda and crucial in its future 
work. 

There should be a frank expression of gratitude for the expanding 
interest of Government in this matter of social welfare. We cannot 
assess the influence of the Christian Gospel from the census of church 
membership or from the numbers of professing Christians. Much of 
our Lord’s teaching has become woven into the fabric of our society 
and the attention paid to-day to human rights and to the welfare of 
dependent peoples has its derivation in the New Testament. The 
growing world opinion on these things is exercising a pressure on 
Government in many places and the continuing witness of the Church 
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to the universal rights of men and women as the children of God is 


being confirmed in many ways. 

Another lesson from the conference is the need for inter-group 
consultation. Can the Church learn from this courageous experiment 
in regional co-operation? The missions working in Pacific groups 
have much to give to each other, but so far they have been working 
in isolation and there is evidence of the menace of spiritual in-growth. 
The oecumenical principle is as important for these smaller groups 
as it is for us all, and the first circle for contact and exchange of 
experience and method might well be drawn around the Pacific for 
them. Despite the problems of finance, transport and language, the 
Church in the Pacific should give full consideration to the possibility 
of a regional conference of its indigenous leaders and representatives 
to consider its life and witness to-day. 

The missions will have to give careful thought to the maintenance 
of standards in the area, if they are to play an adequate part in the 
social programme for the people. It is hoped that increased govern- 
ment grants, together with a deepened sense of stewardship at the 
Home Base, will make this possible. The Islanders are training in 
the universities of New Zealand and Australia as lawyers, doctors, 
dentists and teachers. The Church must not fall behind in the pre- 
paration for leadership. Already several students have entered the 
theological colleges in Australia. It should not be beyond the capa- 
cities of the missionary bodies working in the area to establish a 
united theological college in the South Pacific and centralized 
schools for secondary education. 

The large programme which the Research Council has before it 
emphasizes the opportunity for laymen to serve both in the direct 
service of the Commission and as private individuals in their respec- 
tive professions under the various Pacific Administrations. It will be 
important that the right kind of people go out to this work with the 
right kind of motives. There are over six hundred vacancies for 
European personnel in Australia’s Trusteeship Territories. The 
Church must keep its laity informed of the deep needs of the people 
and of the broad opportunities for Christian service in these fields. 
There are few so close to the people as the missionary. The influence 
of the long-term worker who identifies himself or herself with the 
people, understands their language, thought and custom, is incal- 
culable. It is because of this fact that the Church must keep abreast 
of these new movements among the people and be sensitive in 
missionary policy and programme to all new tides which flow and 
to all forces which operate for the people’s good. 

C. F. GRIBBLE 
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WHITBY 1950 


> pcabdored 1947’ still signifies a memorable event for all who 
participated in it and there are many signs that its influence 
is far from spent. In addition to particular decisions made and since 
implemented, such Whitby terms as ‘Partners in Obedience’ and 
‘Expectant Evangelism’ are still being used with something of their 
original potency as men wrestle with the needs and problems of 
succeeding years. 

The International Missionary Council’s meeting at Whitby in 
July 1950 was a much smaller gathering and its objectives were 
different. It was a meeting of the small Ad Interim Committee which 
is empowered to transact the necessary business of the Council 
between the meetings of the full Committee of the Council. It 
consisted only of twenty-one members and consultants, plus officers 
and liaison representatives of the World Council of Churches and 
the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs. Even 
within this small membership, twelve countries or regional areas of 
the Council were directly represented. From the younger churches 
there came Dr S. C. Leung and Bishop Y. Y. Tsu of China, Dr 
Tsuraki Yano of Japan, Bishop Leonardo G. Dia of the Philippines, 
Dr G. Baez-Camargo of Mexico (with Dr Jorge F. Wenzel as a 
visitor from the River Plate Federation of Evangelical Churches) 
and Miss Sarah Chakko, Dr D. G. Moses and Dr R. B. Manikam 
of India. The United States and Canada, Great Britain, Germany 
and France were directly represented and the Bishop in Egypt 
_ Right Rev. Geoffrey Allen) might have claimed to speak 
or both older and younger churches. The hospitality of the 
Canadian Overseas Missions Council and of the authorities of 
the Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, was no less generous than 
three years ago. 

Despite the more domestic mandate of the Ad Interim Committee, 
certain public affairs inevitably loomed large. Some of these had 
already been discussed by the Executive Committee of the Com- 
mission of the Churches on International Affairs, the Central 
Committee of the World Council of Churches and the Joint Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches and the I.M.C— 
gatherings in which I.M.C officers and some members of the 
Committee had shared. The I.M.C made no comments of its own 
on the political aspects of the Korea situation but associated itself 
with the open letter to Korean Christians which has been sent in 
the name of W.C.C and I.M.C. Its chief concern in this matter 
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is further reflected in resolutions from which the following extracts 
are taken: 


That the I.M.C through its Secretariat and constituent bodies should give 
immediate attention to the organization of relief measures for Korea by way 
both of personal service and of material aid from Christian sources. 


That the I.M.C through its constituent councils should draw the attention 
of churches and mission boards working in Korea to the exceptional 
opportunities which are likely to occur after the conclusion of hostilities for 
Christian co-operation and unity of purpose in the restoration of church life. 
It expresses the hope that the common experience of suffering may be 
turned to fruitful account in the widening of the range of Christian sympathy 
and in the deepening of the sense of Christian responsibility for the ordering 
of national affairs. 


The grave concern in regard to South Africa which had run 
through the meetings immediately prior to the Ad Interim Com- 
mittee found further expression in this meeting. Some attention was 
given to wider manifestations of the same racial problem and, in 
agreeing to participate in the proposed delegation to South Africa, 
the I.M.C made its own suggestion as to the possible composition 
of the delegation. On this critical matter consultation is proceeding 
with the South Africa Christian Council and other bodies. 

The situation in China and the Far East generally again and 
again commanded attention. There was some intimate discussion of 
the varying attitudes reported to be assumed by Chinese Christian 
leaders as they face their daily responsibilities under the new régime. 
Precise information is lacking and the situation is a changing one, 
but enough is known to indicate that, as elsewhere in recent years, 
the fundamental question which presses daily upon the Chinese 
churches is “Where can the line be drawn between conscientious 
acceptance of a new order, with enthusiasm for some of its possi- 
bilities, and acquiescence in demands which imperil integrity and 
the primary Christian loyalties?’ Discussion of this matter, not as an 
interesting speculative point but with people who know this problem 
from the inside, is reflected in these statements of the Committee: 


That the I.M.C recognizes the urgency in this hour of continuing Christian 
testimony and maintaining the bonds of fellowship with the Church in China 
_ is aware of the need for local experimentation in evolving new methods 

rocesses of operation under extremely difficult conditions. It pledges 
mee pa d its constituent bodies to contribute by every possible means such 
spiritual, moral and material aid as will assist their Chinese brethren to 
stand fast in the Christian profession, to preserve the essentials of Christian 
faith and worship and to intensify Christian witness. 


That the I.M.C should hold itself in readiness to share its information and 
experience and to join in fraternal consultation where it may be sought by 
responsible church authorities on the limits to which accommodation to the 
State may be carried without disloyalty to our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
fellow-members of His Body. 
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The nature of these questions, their burning urgency and the 
gathering storm which threatens to arise around them led the 
Committee towards its close to accept a statement called ‘A Summons 
to Immediate Action’. A sense of urgency had underlain discussion 
of all the ‘normal’ work of the I.M.C, but as the days proceeded there 
was a growing consensus of opinion that three main issues—not 
immediately related to one another—were becoming crisis points 
for the Church and its mission. These were briefly defined as: 

(a) The witness of the Church in relation to Communism, 

(6) The freedom and integrity of evangelical Christianity in 
countries dominated by political Roman Catholicism, 

(c) The threat to the Church and the Gospel arising from new 
expressions of religious syncretism often associated with some aspect 
of nationalism. 

The recommendation was therefore accepted that 


there be assembled the most helpful material available related to these 
issues, and that arrangements be made for the preparation of brief popular 
studies in draft form on these concerns, for instance, in the case of Com- 
munism, on such topics as: 


(a) ‘Christianity and Democracy’, 


(b) ‘Christian Theism and Historical Materialism’, 
(c) “The Church and Social Order’, etc. etc. 


That there be held a series of consultations in the very near future covering 
as many countries or areas as may be advisable, and convened at points 
which may prove to be strategic in relation to one or another of these main 
issues. 


The specific purpose of these consultations shall be to prepare the Christian 
Councils, and their constituent members, for clearer courses of individual 
action and a common strategy in dealing with the issues mentioned above 
and to fortify themselves against all the contingencies of further national 
and international conflicts, by the study of relevant material, by sharing 
experience and uniting in spiritual communion. Thus the strength and 
invincibility of world Christian fellowship will once again be realized as the 
world threatens to fall apart. 


Work is beginning immediately on the implementation of these 
decisions; and negotiations have opened with certain people who 
may take a leading part in these emergency consultations. 

In all the discussions on public affairs, especially on religious 
liberty, the outstanding service rendered by the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs to its parent bodies (I.M.C and 
W.C.C) was more clearly apparent than ever. It is safe to say that 
at no time in the development of.co-operative and oecumenical 
action in this field have churches and missions been better served 
than they are to-day. The I.M.C and its constituent councils are 
under an enormous debt to C.C.I.A for the skill and wisdom with 
which Christian principles have been enunciated in relation to the 
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responsibilities resting on United Nations and national governments. 
This affirmation of Christian principles, by an impressively repre- 
sentative body, has been made again and again in reference to 
specific issues, with encouraging results in action. But the need for 
continuing this work and extending its range is very pressing and 
the I.M.C needs to be a more generous financial partner in the cost 
of it. 

A comprehensive report on the story of Orphaned Missions and 
Inter-Church Aid led to a fresh committal to the continuation of this 
great undertaking. It is an impressive fact that during the decade 
1939-49 more than eight million dollars were raised for Orphaned 
Missions by the I.M.C and the Lutheran World Federation, but 
even yet the task is incomplete. During 1949 the I.M.C raised over 
$240,000. It is expected that $194,000 will be secured during 1950. 
For the succeeding years the I.M.C aim is: 1951— $200,000; 1952— 
$185,000; 1953—$175,000. The German missions must remain a 
chief object of concern for some time to come, but happily the 
process has at least begun by which German missionaries may find 
avenues of service overseas. Also, a certain amount of foreign currency 
may now be secured by the German societies. Detailed steps were 
agreed upon by which the service of German missionaries with 
non-German societies could be facilitated, in some instances under a 
system of sponsorship by the German societies. 

Refugee needs in Palestine were again the subject of much 
concern and the I.M.C is joining forces with the W.C.C Department 
of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees in calling a conference 
of experts, probably in Beirut, in the hope that more effective 
measures, both immediate and long-range, may be taken to deal with 
a desperately grievous problem. 

It became more clear than ever at Whitby that ‘research’, in 
I.M.C parlance, impinges on life and action more decisively than 
the term sometimes suggests. There was a progress report on the 
two enquiries which have recently been introduced in these pages— 
the investigation of African marriage and the survey of theological 
education in Africa. Bishop Stephen Neill’s vivid portrayal of needs 
in East and West Africa gave urgency to the next steps in applying 
possible solutions to the problems already surveyed in these terri- 
tories. Plans are also proceeding in regard to a similar survey of 
‘Latin African’ territories. Perhaps the most significant purpose of 
I.M.C research was illustrated by the way in which so many problems 
and tasks kept bringing discussion back to the phrase ‘the missionary 
obligation of the Church’. It is abundantly evident that if this 
project—introduced to readers of this Review in our last issue—can 
combine a radical examination of first principles with a realistic grasp 
of the facts now confronting missions and churches, it will constitute 
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Much attention was given to ways and means of furthering this pro- 
cedure and the decision has been taken to gather up the results of this 
enquiry at an enlarged meeting of the I.M.C Committee in 1952, at 
least on the scale of Whitby 1947. In addition, two other proposals 
are under consideration. One is that at the W.C.C Central Committee 
in 1951 a special session should address itself to the point at which 
this study runs into the central purpose of the W.C.C no less than 
the I.M.C. In particular it is hoped that this session (if the W.C.C 
programme makes possible its inclusion) will, together with its 
preparatory work, help to elucidate a set of questions provisionally 
summed up in the term ‘Missions, Oecumenism and Evangelism’. 
At an increasing number of points where the possibilities of action 
are affected, there are here unresolved tangles arising from something 
more than organizational complexities. A further proposal (and it 
must be emphasized that these recommendations affecting the 
W.C.C have yet to be accepted) is that the results of the I.M.C’s 
ee re-examination of the missionary obligation of the Church 
should be related to the theme of the Second Assembly of the 
W.C.C to be held in 1953. 

The influence of the Bangkok conference was much in evidence 
and its important recommendation concerning the establishment of a 
joint I.M.C-W.C.C secretaryship for East Asia was unanimously 
accepted. The W.C.C had similarly agreed to the proposal at its 
Central Committee and the Joint Committee made a nomination 
which has been accepted by the two bodies. At the time of writing, 
negotiations are not sufficiently complete for the name to be included 
in this report, but it is hoped that all who are aware of the critical 
part which our oecumenical service might play in the whole East 
Asia scene will follow this step with their prayers and their generous 
support. 

Business no less important if sometimes more prosaic also 
demanded attention. A revised constitution of the I.M.C is being 
remitted in draft form to constituent councils for their criticism with 
a view to adoption in 1952. Under the existing constitution, the 
I.M.C is the sum total of its constituent members, i.e. of Christian 
councils and conterences of missions. The new constitution proposes, 
for the first time, to create a representative Council of not more 
than a hundred members, appointed by the constituent organizations, 
which shall normally meet every four years, together with an Admini- 
strative Committee of not more than thirty members which shall 
meet once between the four-yearly meetings of the Council. 

Financial affairs induced a sober but confident mood. ‘The Council 
is solvent and—thanks to the support of constituent organizations, to 
the interest of special friends and to the generosity of the American 
mission boards—it has proved possible to meet the requirements of 
the budget drawn up at Oegstgeest without so far incurring a deficit. 
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But the kind of programme indicated above calls for an increased 
income during the next three years. Further, much of the special 
service rendered since the war, including the main cost of such 
gatherings as that held at Bangkok, has been met from a special 
post-war fund built up during the latter years of the war. This fund 
is now almost exhausted and it is very desirable that comparable 
resources should be found from which there can be financed many 
of those vital undertakings which cannot always be envisaged long in 
advance. Constituent councils will be hearing more of these needs and 
it is hoped that the hearing will be a responsive one. 

Amid much business, time was kept for some measure of reflection 
(though anxiety arising from the multiplication and pressure of 
oecumenical committees caused the Ad Interim Committee to offer 
certain recommendations to the officers of both I.M.C and W.C.C 
by which less frequent meetings could be made more profitable). 
Within this reflection there was constant remembrance of the many 
causes and people on whose behalf the committee was meeting. 
There was daily thought and prayer for all whose Christian witness 
is being made at the point of danger and there was a grateful deter- 
mination that, under God, the distinctive responsibilities of the 
I.M.C should be discharged in a manner worthy of a great past and 
a challenging present. 


N. G. 
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THE CHURCHES OF THE UNITED STATES 
FORM A NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL 


By WYNN C. FAIRFIELD, D.D. 


HE formation next November of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of America has been 
described as placing the capstone in the arch of co-operation. This 
is an accurate description of what has been taking place structurally. 
It is an inadequate description of the dynamic quality of the 
movement. 

For more than a century, Protestant communions and church 
agencies in North America have been developing agency after 
agency to do more effectively the things they wanted done in common. 
The first known interdenominational co-operation on a country- 
wide basis was held in 1832, when a National Sunday School Con- 
vention took place. The beginning of more recent developments 
is generally recognized to be in 1893, when a group of foreign 
mission boards followed the example set on many foreign mission 
fields, met for consultation in the first meeting of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America and decided to repeat the 
experiment the next year. The Missionary Education Movement 
was organized by home and foreign mission boards in 1902. The 
year 1908 saw the establishment of both the Federal Council of 
Churches and the Home Missions Council. Other similar develop- 
ments followed until finally in 1941 there was organized the United 
Council of Church Women to link up the specialized women’s 
activities of the national bodies with the encouragement of co- 
operative activity among women in their home localities. It should 
be noted that all these organizations except the Federal Council 
were established by functional agencies within the churches for 
better co-operation in each particular function. 

As these organizations grew and extended their activities, it was 
found that their field programmes often overlapped and sometimes 
were even in competition for time and interest in the same cities or 
areas. Paralleling the national developments there had been a growth 
of city, county and state councils of churches with their own pro- 
grammes and policies and with a natural tendency toward self- 
determination in the use of local resources and machinery. The 
national bodies formed an Inter-Council Field Department, with 
representation from the local councils of churches, to serve as a 
clearing house to co-ordinate such activities and avoid conflicts by 
mutual agreement. Such meetings made it plain that there was lost 
445 
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motion in duplication not only of field activities but also of basic 
organizational programmes, such as evangelism and the use of radio. 
Further stimulus toward a study of the possibilities of integration 
of these interdenominational programmes was given by a resolution 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A, 
calling on the Federal Council to explore the possibilities of a 
unification of the functional national interdenominational agencies 
into a single agency. 

As a result of an informal committee’s work during 1940, a 
committee representative of the various agencies was set up ‘to make 
further preliminary studies particularly directed toward the 
possibility of a single corporate agency’. This committee reported 
to a Study Conference held at Atlantic City, December 9th—11th, 
1941, its conviction of the importance of effecting the closest possible 
relationships among these agencies. It argued for such a movement: 


as an essential step in creating an integrated co-operative movement for 
the service of the churches; 


as a recognition of the essential inter-relatedness of the functions and interests 
of these agencies; 
as a practical measure for increased efficiency in operation; and 


as a dramatic and convincing demonstration of the churches’ desire for 
united action in this time of crisis. 


The last phrase is made significant when it is recalled that the 
conference met two days after the attack on Pearl Harbour. The 
events of the past nine years have not brought an end to ‘this time 
of crisis’ and as this article is being written, a new era of crisis is 
beginning in the Far East. 

The committee presented also its judgment: 


That the lack of an integrated and co-ordinated strategy of church work 
is a limiting and weakening factor in many areas of the church’s service 
and influence; 


That existing interdenominational organizations on every level are limited 
in their effectiveness, first, because they represent only a part of the churches, 
second, because they represent only a part of the interests of the churches 
included in their constituency, third, because in different degrees they are 
all inadequately supported, fourth, because their inter-relations are such 
that each is not sufficiently reinforced by the strength of all; and 

That in spite of all its limitations, the co-operative movement as a whole 


is a striking demonstration of the growing unity of the Church and of the 
great actual and potential value of united effort. 


On the basis of this conviction and this judgment, the committee 
presented for consideration four alternative ways of moving forward: 


(a) An expanded programme of inter-council co-operation; (b) creation 
of a supplementary inter-council service agency; (c) creation of a single 
corporate agency to succeed ail the (eight) existing councils; and (d) creation 
of a corporate agency to succeed some of the existing councils. 
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One vital point discussed was whether such a united agency should 
include the Foreign Missions Conference, almost all of whose 
activities were concerned with areas outside North America, as 
proposed in (c) or whether only the seven agencies with programmes 
mainly in North America itself should unite, as suggested in (d). 
It was the Foreign Missions Conference representatives, with warm 
support from representatives of other agencies, who argued for an 
inclusive organization in which foreign mission concerns should 
find a central place. 

The conclusion of the conference was to recommend the appoint- 
ment of a joint Committee on Closer Relationships to prepare a 
constitution and concrete proposals looking toward the creation of 
‘an inclusive co-operative organization which will provide for the 
continued, expanded and more effective co-ordination and integra- 
tion of our respective Councils’. This basic decision has now issued 
in its acceptance by all eight agencies and the present plans to hold 
the Constituting Convention for the National Council, November 
28th-December 1st, 1950, in Cleveland, Ohio. These nine years 
represent not a delayed, halting process, but an orderly constitutional 
procedure to carry through the necessary steps of decision by eight 
organizations related to more than sixty denominations, or their 
agencies, each with its schedule of denominational meetings at which 
only decisions could be reached. The final favourable decision was 
reached by the Foreign Missions Conference on April 25th, 1950, 
after an unfavourable decision a year earlier. 

A very important question arose when the proposed constitution 
was presented in December, 1942. Agencies of Canadian churches 
had been participating in the work of most of the eight agencies. 
This was particularly true of the United Church of Canada. The 
original proposal was for the creation of the ‘North American 
Council of the Churches of Christ’, including the United States and 
Canada. Canadian representatives raised the question whether it 
would not be better to have two councils of churches, one for each 
of the two countries, and after some months of conference and in 
the friendliest of spirit, this view finally prevailed. The Canadian 
Council of Churches, embracing the four major Protestant com- 
munions of Canada and most of the others, was established soon 
after. However, the agencies of the Canadian churches are con- 
tinuing, in general, their membership in the units of the new 
National Council which continue the work of the particular uniting 
agencies in which they have participated. This continues the inter- 
national fellowship which has distinguished the Foreign Missions 
Conference in particular. It is significant as a demonstration of how 
the desire for wider fellowship and co-operation can outweigh the 
logic of national separation and of the generous spirit of the Canadian 
churches. Incidentally, in order better to handle their common 
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interests within the Dominion, and to a certain extent parallel the 
Canadian Council of Churches, the Canadian boards of foreign 
missions established the Canadian Overseas Missions Council, 
which is concerned mainly with promotion of missionary interest 
and relations with the Government of Canada, and in no sense 
weakens their relations with the Foreign Missions Conference, or 
its successor, the Division of Foreign Missions of the Council. 

For the Foreign Missions Conference, decision concerning 
participation in the National Council proved very difficult. The 
Conference has been evolving gradually from an annual consultation 
of all interested boards to its present nature where most of its 
activities are carried on by representative committees created for 
the purpose of developing and administering those co-operative 
programmes overseas which the represented boards desire. The 
emphasis has thus been shifting from consultation about common 
concerns to co-operative action, and the new Council is the logical 
culmination of that process. Not all member boards are in sympathy 
with this process, although most of them appreciate the services 
rendered by the staffs of these committees and count on them. 
Furthermore, the last twenty years have seen a sharpening of lines 
of division between so-called ‘liberal’ and ‘fundamentalist’ elements 
in the churches of America, in which the Federal Council has 
(unjustly) been singled out as the incarnation of liberalism. For the 
past ten years, the twin fears of overdeveloped centralization of 
co-operative administration and of dangerous association with the 
‘liberal’ Federal Council have led a considerable number of boards 
and agencies to withdraw from the Foreign Missions Conference, 
which itself from the beginning has ruled out the discussion of 
doctrinal questions as outside its province of responsibility. Never- 
theless, the Conference still included sixty-two denominations as 
compared with twenty-eight expected to enter the National Council, 
on a basis of full participating membership in all its units. 

The Conference has sought, therefore, to make certain that its 
member boards thoroughly understood all proposals, had a chance 
to register their proposals for change in the constitutional documents 
and did not feel under the pressure of haste in arriving at their final 
decisions. It has repeatedly deferred taking action on participation 
in the proposed National Council, to give member boards still 
further opportunity to study the issues, in the hope that in the end 
it might be possible to carry the very great majority of the boards 
as a unit in one direction or the other. 

When it was compelled by the approach of the deadline on 
decisions to act at its annual meeting in January, 1949, there were 
three groups among the voting representatives of the boards. One 
group, mainly representative of those boards whose communions 
were expecting to become members of the National Council, was 
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very eager for a decisive action favouring participation by the 
Conference. These boards represented a constituency of some 
26,000,000 communicants as compared with some _ 11,000,000 
communicants in the other communions represented in the Con- 
ference. On the other hand, they contributed 83 per cent of the 
Conference’s budget for operation and projects as compared with 
17 per cent from the other denominational boards. The second 
group was composed of representatives of both large and small 
communions which were not members of the Federal Council, 
and which in general were opposed to participation in the National 
Council on either doctrinal or administrative grounds. Neither of 
these two groups had sufficient votes to decide the matter. The 
third group, which held the balance of power, was composed of 
either boards or individual representatives from boards in the first 
group, who felt that the only way of continuing the essential unity 
and fellowship of the Conference was by its remaining outside the 
Council. A two-thirds majority of representatives present and 
voting was required to adopt the proposal for participation. The 
votes of the third group were joined with those of the second group 
to defeat the proposal by a decisive majority, although provision 
was made to work out the best methods of co-operating as an 
independent body with the National Council or its units in ways 
that had already been followed and had proved valuable. 

This analysis of the vote in 1949 is necessary for an under- 
standing of the reversal in 1950. During the year between, a con- 
scientious effort was made by representatives of the Planning 
Committee for the National Council (successor to the earlier Com- 
mittee on Closer Relationships) and of the Conference to work out 
a satisfactory pattern of co-operation which assumed and was based 
upon the continuing independence of the Conference. It became 
apparent that foreign mission boards of communions which would be 
in the National Council would feel handicapped and isolated in their 
relations with their constituencies and their public relations if they 
were not related in some way to the central stream of the Council. 
The outcome was a recommendation for a compromise, by which 
there would be a Division of Foreign Missions in the National 
Council composed of those boards and any others which wished to 
join, concerned primarily with activities within the United States 
such as promotion of missionary interest, public relations and 
perhaps Church World Service, while the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference would continue as a separate body concerned primaril 
with counsel and action with regard to oversea programmes, with 
full participation by the boards which formed the Division of 
Foreign Missions. It should also be noted that during this year, 
trends toward favourable action developed in several denominations 
which had hesitated about membership in the National Council. 
30 
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In the course of negotiations certain changes were proposed in its | 


constitution which prepared the way for their participation, so that 
at least three larger denominations whose representatives had voted 
against participation Ly the Conference were now inclined to take 
membership in the Council. 

When the compromise arrangement was presented to the Annual 
Meeting of the Conference in January 1950, the outstanding 
reaction was that nobody liked it. There was a general feeling that 
there was so much critical need for even closer co-operation in the 
conduct of foreign missions that it would be tragic for the Conference 
not to continue as a unit. As this feeling was being realized in the 
small, representative committee which had been appointed to make 
a fresh, on-the-spot re-study of the whole matter, wrestling with the 
seeming impasse in the spirit of prayer for guidance, a member 
from one of the boards opposed to participation in the National 
Council proposed that the Conference, through a thoroughly 
representative committee, re-examine the possibility of assuring the 
‘essential unity, continuity and autonomy’ of the Conference within 
the structure of the National Council by the proc*ss of drafting 
by-laws for a Division of Foreign Missions which would ‘spell out’ 
the actual possibilities. ‘This proposal was adopted by the Conference 
the next day. 

The representative Committee of Nine, on the basis of draft 
by-laws, recommended that a special meeting be called for April 
to take favourable action upon participation in the Council. It took 
care to see that the by-laws and their implications were understood 
thoroughly by the member boards and arranged for conferences 
with staffs or boards where desired. The result was that on April 
25th, 1950, the special meeting voted, 77-7, in favour of the necessary 
legal actions to accomplish the participation in the National Council. 
Of the five boards represented by the seven negative votes, three are 
expected to continue with the Conference either as full members 
or as consultant agencies, and the other two may do so. It should be 
recognized, however, that a number of the boards which were 
opposed did not send representatives, perhaps feeling that the 
outcome was a foregone conclusion. The very large majority group 
included all of the first and third groups of January, 1949, and the 
greater part of the second group then opposed to the union in 
principle. 

It is still too early to report the actual effect on the membership 
of the Division of Foreign Missions as compared with that in the 
Foreign Missions Conference. The established procedure is that 
all member boards of the Conference which do not decline to accept 
charter membership in the Division shall automatically become 
members of the Division. Such final negative action can be taken 
at any time up to the constituting session of the Division on 
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November 29th, 1950. Five boards up to the present writing have 
notified the Conference that they will not join the Division. ‘These 
include those of the large Southern Baptist Convention, which had 
been increasingly co-operating in the work of the Conference, the 
Church of the Nazarene, the Assemblies of God, the Church of 
God (Holiness) and the woman’s society of the Advent Christian 
Denomination, whose general society had withdrawn from the 
Conference earlier. It is possible but by no means certain that as 
many more denominational boards and undenominational agencies 
may drop out before the Division is formed. 

It seems virtually certain that denominational boards represent- 
ing at least 31,000,000 communicants out of the 37,000,000 com- 
municants now represented in the Conference and almost all the 
interdenominational and undenominational agencies now in the 
Conference will be included in the Division. Furthermore, the 
letters received from the boards withdrawing are almost entirely 
unanimous in their expressions of understanding of the attitude 
of the majority and oF regret that it seems necessary for them 
to take this action. Some that are withdrawing from full membership 
or a consultative relationship to the Conference as a whole are 
continuing their relations with one or more representative com- 
mittees. It should be said that provision has been made in the 
by-laws for all types and degrees of relationship to the Division, 
including service by the representative committees on a corre- 
spondence basis with a nominal fee, so that only the choice of any 
board would keep it from having the closest relationship to its 
sister boards of the Division compatible with the attitudes it faces 
within its own denomination. 

It now appears probable that all the Lutheran boards related in 
one way or another to the Conference will remain in the Division. 
This is the result of careful negotiations between Lutheran repre- 
sentatives and the Planning Committee, so that amendments to the 
Constitution of the National Council have now been agreed upon 
which meet to a satisfactory degree earlier vital Lutheran objections. 
The Augustana Lutheran Church has already voted to join the 
Council and the United Lutheran Church is expected to take 
similar action in October. The relationship of other Lutheran 
groups will be mainly to sub-units of the Council, such as the 
Division of Foreign Missions. 

One interesting feature of the formation of the National Council 
is that for the first time in America it will bring into one body 
representatives of the Eastern Orthodox tradition and representatives 
of the mission boards of Protestant churches. This may give occasion 
to emphasize the objection of the Orthodox churches to Protestant 
missionary work in countries where the Orthodox Church has been 
the established church. It may equally prove to be a channel through 
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which this basic divergency may be resolved in a higher synthesis of 
Christian understanding and goodwill. 

For those who are rightly concerned lest the division in American 
Protestantism between ‘liberal’ and ‘fundamentalist’ groups may 
be further accentuated by this decision of the Foreign Missions 
Conference, it should be pointed out that several of the boards 
expected to retain membership in the Division are also members 
of the Evangelical Foreign Missions Association, and an additional 

oup within the E.F.M.A which has felt compelled to leave the 
Ecllowship of the Conference at an earlier stage or now, did so with 
regret and a sense of loss of the wider fellowship upon a broad and 
deep evangelical basis which it enjoyed. It is hoped that now 
that the tendency toward fuller co-operation in action has met its 
culmination in the entrance of the Conference into the Council, 
it may be possible to resume occasional consultations with a wide 
range of mission boards similar to those in the earlier days of the 
Conference, but upon a still more broadly inclusive basis. The 
Division of Foreign Missions will welcome an initiative from the 
Evangelical Foreign Missions Association or the International 
Foreign Missions Association or any individual board looking 
toward such conferences for spiritual fellowship and consultation 
about common problems. 

A brief summary of the structure of the new National Council 
may be valuable. It should be emphasized that it is a union of 
interdenominational agencies, not a union of denominations as 
such, and that it continues to be a united agency, not a united church 
in any sense of the term. The only thing approaching a credal basis 
is the phrase in the preamble of the Constitution basing the Council 
upon ‘oneness in Jesus Christ as Divine Lord and Saviour’, which 
is frequently referred to throughout the Constitution as essential to 
participation in the activities of the Council. 

The eight agencies which are uniting are as follows: 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 

Foreign Missions Conference of North America 

Home Missions Council of North America 

International Council of Religious Education 

Missionary Education Movement of the United States and Canada 

National Protestant Council on Higher Education 

United Council of Church Women 

United Stewardship Council of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States and Canada. 


The Council is to have four Divisions: Christian Education; 
Christian Life and Work; Foreign Missions; and Home Missions, 
in addition to a general administration, and various general and 
central departments. In general, the functions of the Federal Council 
are divided between the general administration and services and 
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the Division of Christian Life and Work. Most of the functions of 
the International Council of Religious Education, the Missionary 
Education Movement and the National Protestant Council on 
Higher Education will be included in the Division of Christian 
Education. The work of the Foreign Missions Conference and of 
the Home Missions Council will be ‘continued and extended’ in 
their respective Divisions. The United Council of Church Women 
will be continued in the General Department of United Church 
Women. The United Stewardship Council is to become the Joint 
Department of Stewardship. Joint departments which are adminis- 
tratively related to one or another of the Divisions include not only 
the one mentioned, but also four others on Evangelism, Christian 
Life Service and Family Life. There is to be a General Department 
of United Church Men, still at a rather embryonic stage, to attempt 
to provide for the laymen of the churches a channel for the expression 
of their energies comparable to, but almost certainly different from, 
that already developed by the United Council of Church Women. 
Both are thought of as gearing their programmes in with all the other 
functional units of the Council. In addition, there will be central 
departments, largely functional, to co-ordinate and serve the interests 
of all the units of the Council in such matters as field work, public 
relations, films and broadcasting, publication, finance and other 
matters. 

The Council as a whole will meet in a biennial General Assembly 
composed mainly of representatives from the constituent com- 
munions, but also including a limited number from state and local 
councils of churches and of church women. One half of each 
denominational delegation is to be nominated by its various mission 
and other boards. The representatives to this General Assembly 
will be divided approximately equally between the four Divisions. 
Each Division, as is being done in the case of the Division of Foreign 
Missions, may arrange for the direct appointment of additional 
representatives by its constituent member boards. The size and 
make-up of the Division Assembly of the Division of Foreign 
Missions will be very much the same as that of the Annual Meetings 
of the Foreign Missions Conference, but enriched by a considerable 
group of non-professional representatives of the total life of the 
churches designated from the general representation of communions 
in the General Assembly. A General Cabinet under the chairman- 
ship of the General Secretary will have the main executive 
responsibility for the operations of the Council, particularly for 
co-ordination and integration of parallel functions. Within the 
Division of Foreign Missions, the representative committee system 
will continue in almost identically the present form. It is believed 
that the establishment of the Council will lead to better use of all 
present resources and may attract greater financial support from 
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those Protestants who welcome every move toward effective co- 
operation and unity of action within divided Protestantism. Each 
present unit will continue to carry the main responsibility for its 
own support, co-ordinated through the finance department. 

One interesting development of building this arch and laying 
the capstone is that it has developed a centripetal tendency on 
the part of other Christian agencies than the eight original ones— 
some already interdenominational, some inter-agency and some 
undenominational, but representing much the same interests as 
those uniting in the Council..For instance, the work of Church 
World Service, Inc., established as an emergency service agency, 
is being continued on a reorganized, permanent basis as a Central 
Department of Church World Service. The Protestant Film Com- 
mission and the Protestant Radio Commission, organized in each 
instance on an independent basis, are coming together to form the 
Central Department of Broadcasting and Films. The Committee 
on Friendly Relations among Foreign Students and the Student 
Volunteer Movement, to mention only two specialized agencies, 
are seeking to find their right relation to the operations of the 
Council. Similarly, the building of the arch has revealed the woeful 
lack of any unit fully adapted to give expression to the particular 
genius of laymen in the co-operative life of the churches, and this 
gap is being remedied. 

The Fore. zn Missions Conference has asked the Ad Interim 
Committee tu recognize the Division of Foreign Missions as its 
successor member in the International Missionary Council. Perhaps 
it should be made plain that this new National Council has no 
organic constitutional relationship to the World Council of Churches 
or to its Conference of U.S.A Member Churches, since both are 
based directly on the constituent communions of the World Council, 
although the communions represented in both Councils are almost 
identical. Provision is being made for a Central Department of 
Oecumenical Relations, through which liaison will be maintained 
with the Conference of U.S.A Member Churches and other 
oecumenical relationships. 

The figure of the completion of an arch is good as far as it goes, 
but it does not go far enough. As the consummation of the work 
of a decade approaches, those most intimately concerned with the 
establishment of the Council have begun to feel a thrill of excite- 
ment and anticipation that goes far beyond the completion of a 
structural pattern and a perfection of machinery. Without the 
destructive implications usually associated with the figure, it may 
be said that there is a growing feeling that the actual formation of 
the Council will be like the attainment of the ‘critical mass’ when 
units of limited potency suddenly release atomic energy far in excess 
of the sum total of the energy previously released. There is a feeling 
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that something essentially new is being realized as, for the first time 
in history, a large proportion of the Protestant and Orthodox Com- 
munions in the United States face their total task together. The 
—e of the resulting chain reactions cannot be calculated 
y any human mathematics or even by the great new mechanical 
computing machines which so challenge the imagination. God 
alone in His own good time has the answer. Among readers of 
this Review, profound gratitude and earnest prayer may well be 
evoked by the realization that one of the units approaching that 
point of critical mass in the greater part of American church life 
is foreign missions, with its deep conviction that the conversion of 
the world is prerequisite to the permanent solution of mankind’s 
seme of human relations, its equally deep concern that no 
uman being anywhere shall live or die without the opportunity 
to know and love, believe in and obey, our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ and its realization that the incomplete christianization of 
American life and national policy is an enormous stumbling-block 
in the way of Christ’s Gospel in other parts of the earth. 


Wynn C. FAIRFIELD 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GERMAN MISSIONARY HISTORY 


GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN EVANGELISCHEN Mission. Erster Band. 
FRUHZEIT UND BLUTE DER DEUTSCHEN EVANGELISCHEN MISSION 


1706-1885. By WILHELM OEHLER. Baden-Baden: Wilhelm | 


Fehrholtz. DM. 16. 


7* is a pleasure to welcome this substantial piece of evidence, 


happily not the only one, of continuing German scholarly | 


activity in the field of the world mission of the Church. It is also 
heartening to know that a publisher believes that sufficient interest 
in missions is to be found in Germany to warrant venturing upon 
the printing of a two-volume survey of the history of German 
Evangelical missions, and in the substantial form of this initial 
volume. Dr Oehler is well equipped for his labour of love. Serving 
in China in his young manhood, for several years in the 1920’s 
Professor of Missions at Tiibingen and long connected with the 
Basel Mission, he has already made important contributions to 
missionary literature. This, however, bids fair to be his largest book. 

The aim of this present work is to provide the Christian public 
of Germany with a comprehensive survey of German Protestant 
missions from the beginning to the outbreak of the second world 
war. The initial volume carries the story down to 1885, the period 
when the inception of German colonial expansion brought marked 
changes in the missionary programme. Writing with the general 
public in mind, the laity as well as the clergy, Dr Oehler has not 


burdened his pages with the visible apparatus of research. However, | 


it is clear that sound scholarship lies behind what has been written, 
and a few score of references to the sources employed show that a 
fairly wide range of printed material has been utilized, both of 
periodicals and of books. Apparently little or no effort has been 
made to get at unpublished sources, but this was hardly necessary 
for the author’s purpose. Dr Oehler devotes most of his space to 
the progress of missions abroad and, by deliberate choice, gives 
only brief attention to the organizations in Germany which under- 
girded it. However, the various societies which sent and supported 
missionaries are noted, with enough of their origins and history to 
afford background for understanding what was done overseas. 

The story which Dr Oehler tells is fascinating. It begins, as is 
proper, with the Pietists, the Danish-Halle mission in India, and 
the wide-flung undertakings of the little Moravian communities 
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which centred at Herrnhut and had their first leader in Zinzendorf. 
It goes on to that period in the fore part of the nineteenth century 
when, in their infancy, the Church Missionary Society and the 
London Missionary Society followed the eighteenth century pre- 
cedent of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge and 
turned to Germany for aid in providing personnel for their enter- 
prises. Then, also in the first half of the nineteenth century, comes 
the founding of societies in Germany to send and support mission- 
aries. Dr Oehler goes on to tell what was done by the missionaries 
of these societies in various areas—in West and South Africa, India, 
the Netherlands Indies, China, Australia, New Zealand, the islands 
of the Pacific, North and South America and the Near East. Merely 
to mention these regions and countries is to give some inkling of the 
wide geographic extent of German missions. Name after name 
starts out at one from Dr Oehler’s pages, almost as familiar as 
members of their own families to those who know missionary history 
—Spangenberg, Janicke, Giitzlaff, Gobat, Gossner, Nommensen 
and many another. 

Dr Oehler has given us so much that it seems unkind to ask for 
more. However, he has confined himself to missions among non- 
Christian non-Europeans. Great sections of German oversea 
missions are untouched, namely those which held to their faith 
German emigrants to the Americas and Australia, at the outset 
largely staffed by men from Germany, and which gave rise to strong 
churches some of which have had in turn a significant part in the 
world mission. To have included them would have resulted in an 
even better understanding of the vigorous and expanding life of the 
Evangelical churches of Germany in the nineteenth century. 


K. S. LATOURETTE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE FROM THE NORTH 


Norpisk MISsSIONSHISTORIA. By K. B. Westman, J. E. Lunpant, H. P. 
Mapsen, E. LEHTONEN and H. BirkeLi. Illustrated. Maps. 
Stockholm: Missionsférbundets Férlag. Kr 16 and Kr 21. 1949. 
Copenhagen: De Unges Forlag. 1950. 


Ht hig is a highly important and encouraging book for which 

all missionaries and friends of Scandinavia must be grateful. 
In four extensive chapters, the history of missions in the Scandinavian 
countries is set out in detail. Mr J. E. Lundahl writes for Sweden, 
Pastor N. P. Madsen for Denmark, Dr E. Lehtonen for Finland 
and Pastor E. Birkeli for Norway. Professor K. B. Westman 
contributes a historical introduction, taking the story back to Bishop 
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Ansgar of Bremen, who died in 865, and following the thread of | 


christianization through the centuries down to the present day. 

When one remembers that these four countries have a population 
of about sixteen millions (according to statistics of 1928), one cannot 
but be struck by the immense force which the Christians of 
Scandinavia have displayed in their missionary enterprise. No less 
than sixty-one societies are listed as carrying the glad tidings from 
these countries to the non-Christian world. 

Mr Lundahl’s chapter on Sweden has three parts, the first of 
which describes the rise of the various societies, more especially the 
Svenska Kyrkans Mission, the Fosterlands-Stiftelsen and the Svenska 
Missionsférbundet. We then make the acquaintance of all the other 
societies, with a short sketch of the respective fields and a detailed 
account of the work which is being accomplished on them. In order 
to lessen the danger of fragmentation or even of disunity, a Swedish 
missionary council, Svenska Missionsrddet, was established under 


the influence of the great Edinburgh Conference of 1910, the first | 


chairman being Dr K. Fries. In this Council, we read, nineteen 
societies are represented and in 1923 the Nordiska Misstonsrddet was 
formed, representing the missionary societies of all the Scandinavian 
countries. 

We read then of the foundation of the Danish Missionary 
Society, which took place in 1821, though in Denmark, as in Sweden, 
the story goes back as far as Bishop Ansgar. The first chairman of 
the Danish Missionary Society was Falk Rénne (1821-33); and 
his successor, Count Fredrik Adolph von Holstein, was the only 
instance of a layman being chairman of this society. Mr Madsen 
follows the first pioneers, Andersen, Thomesen and Hjort in 1865 
and 1867 out to India, a country long endeared to Danish Christians 
by the memory of the ‘Danish-Halle Mission’ at Tranquebar. He 
goes on to the occupation of other fields in China, East Jeypore, 
Southern Arabia. Account is also taken of the Danish Moravians, 
who have built a home of their own at Christianfeld, like the German 
Moravians at Herrnhut, and who are vigorously at work in Labrador, 
Greenland, Surinam and Central Africa. The history of the Santal 
Mission, founded by Lars Olse Skrevrud, is narrated in full and the 
work of other societies, notably of the Porto Novo Mission maintained 
among the Muslims of Syria, of the Danish Baptists, who began 
working in Congo about 1888 and of the Methodist Women’s Society, 
which supports missionaries elsewhere in the world and does fine 
work among young people, receives due attention, as does the Danish 
Missionary Council, founded in 1g1o. 

The part of the book that is concerned with Finland shows how 
deeply that country was influenced by the German Pietist movement 
during the latter part of the eighteenth century and later by the 
Moravians. Dr Lehtonen traces the development of Finnish Pietism, 
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especially after the war of 1808-9 and of the revivals which did much 
to inculcate a love for mission work and which led, in 1856, in 
memory of the seven hundredth anniversary of the christianization 
of the country, to the foundation of the Finnish Missionary Society, 
which opened up work in South West Africa, China, Japan and India. 

The chapter on Norway is in five parts and begins with an 
account of the rise of the different societies, among which the 
Norwegian Missionary Society, with its headquarters at Stavanger, 
may justly be regarded as outstanding. Subsequent parts review 
Norwegian missionary work in Africa, India and China with 
emphasis, as regards South Africa, on the Norwegian Society on 
account of its fields in Zululand and Natal, as well as in Madagascar. 
The Norwegian work is seen in close co-operation with other 
Lutheran societies, Swedish, German and American. 

The whole book leaves an amazing impression of the wide 
field covered by Scandinavian Christians and of the multiplicity of 
their forces. But if there is justifiable pride in this fact, there is also 
to be discerned a note of warning in Professor Westman’s concluding 
words: 


We do not have it in mind to found colonies round the world for our 
home churches. We have been sent for the sole purpose of helping foreign 
people onwards upon their way into the Kingdom of God. As time goes on 
they must have their own church history; we have no rights of decision 
over them, even if the gifts which they may receive through our work are, 
by the grace of God, of benefit to them. ‘Freely we have received, freely 
we must give.’ Good comrades are standing by our side beyond the borders 
of the northern countries and we must not, out of love for our own lands, 
cut ourselves off from them. The unity of Christ’s Church is growing ever 
more clearly before our eyes, and the younger churches are taking their 
place within this unity, at that same time as, in the old Christendom, strong 
powers are springing up in rebellion against God. We little know what is 
going to happen, therefore let us be faithful to our service, as long as we 
can see our way. It is surely a favour of the grace of God that we are per- 
mitted to partake in the building up of His Kingdom. 

W. WICKERT 


Moor.eicH, NATAL 
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Diz KATHOLISCHE KIRCHE IM NEUEN AFRIKA. By JOHANNES BECKMANN. 
Map. Einsiedeln/Schweiz: Benziger. Fr. 13 and Fr. 15.80. 1947. 


HIS book on the Roman Catholic Church in the new Africa 
deserves to be widely read in non-Roman Catholic missionary 
circles; and it is sincerely to be hoped that an English or a French 
edition will appear. The book meets a need which is often acutely 
felt in the mission field. 
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As non-Roman Catholics, we generally see only the exterior of 
the great Roman Catholic edifice; and sometimes in Africa there 
are local or region-wide interconfessional conflicts. It is important, 
therefore, to see the Roman Catholic endeavour from the inside, 
and this Professor Beckmann helps us to do. It should be added 
that whenever he mentions ‘Protestant’ missionary work, he does so 
with the fairness and understanding which readers of his Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft have learned to appreciate. 

In the comparatively small compass of 350 pages, the book 
provides a total view of the Roman Catholic enterprise in Africa. 
The accent is not on history—the historical background is sum- 
marized in twenty pages. The main bulk of the book deals with 
the actual ‘development of the Apostolic work’. It sets out the 
principles which have been formulated by great leaders, such as 
F. L. Libermann and, above all, Cardinal Lavigerie, and it demon- 
strates how these principles are worked out in the manifold activities 
of the Church in the various parts of the Continent. 

Professor Beckmann is a well-known Swiss Roman Catholic 
Professor of Missions, and a writer of authoritative books on 
missions. In 1939 he visited Africa, and has since then made 
extensive studies of the literature, and not least of the statements 
and declarations of episcopal conferences in Africa. It is mainly the 
development in the nineteen-thirties which we encounter here. 

Interesting chapters are devoted to social work, rural and medical 
missions and family care. An inspiring account is included of the 
work of Abbot Franz Pfanner and of Fr Bernhard Huss in South 
Africa. There is an illuminating discussion of the value of the 
institution of so-called ‘Christian villages’. On the advice of its 
founder, Libermann, the missionaries of the Society of the Holy 
Ghost tended to take the African Christians out of their traditional 
tribal organization and to bring them together in a series of Christian 
colonies. In Cameroon, the system seems to have worked well, 
but elsewhere it was recognized that this institution diminished the 
influence of the Church on the tribe as a whole. At the episcopal 
conference in Belgian Congo, in October 1933, the system was 
severely criticized and its abolition decided upon. 

The line of approach of the great Cardinal Lavigerie and of his 
White Fathers was directed towards the very heart of the national 
and tribal organization in Central Africa and it proved immensely 
successful. Cardinal Lavigerie had been a professor of church history 
at the Sorbonne, and he tried to apply to Central Africa the lessons 
of the missionary history of the Middle Ages in Europe. The con- 
version of the king and of the chief, Lavigerie argues, had been the 
key to the conversion of the peoples of Europe. The same rule 
should apply to Africa. In his instructions, Lavigerie stressed that 
it was of immense value for the mission ‘to win the favour of the 
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chiefs. The conversion of one chief is more important than that of 
many hundreds of others’. 

The whole institution of the catechumenate was adapted by 
Lavigerie and his followers to this end: 


There are two degrees in Christianity. To the first belong those who 
believe in Christ, but who are not yet baptized—they are called catechumens. 
To the second belong those who have received Holy Baptism, they are 
called fideles—the faithful. 


But with a view to winning the chiefs, Lavigerie stressed that, 
according to the teaching of St Augustine, the catechumens, too, 
belong to the Church—and here the interest in the chiefs comes 
in: “The institution of the catechumenate is established in order to 
avoid making irreconcilable enemies of the great ones, as they hold 
to their polygamous system.’ 

The results of this long-range policy have been astounding. We 
read, for example, that when in 1928 the Urundi king, Mwambusta II, 
accepted the Christian Faith, there were 18,000 Roman Catholics in 
his country. In 1939 this number had risen to 326,437. 

Professor Beckmann outlines the building up of the ‘ethical- 
religious personality’ of Africans through religious instruction and 
the cure of souls. He has a very interesting chapter on the formation 
of Christian élites, through the bringing of the laity into active 
responsibility, the winning of Africans for the vita religiosa and the 
creation of an African clergy and an African episcopate. The conse- 
cration by the Pope in 1939 of Mgr Kiwanuka as Bishop in Masaka, 
Uganda, and of Mgr Ramarosandratana as Bishop in Miarinarivo, 
Madagascar, marked an important milestone in the life of the Church. 

The book concludes with a chapter on the Church and Islam. 


B. G. M. SuNDKLER 
UppsaLa, SWEDEN. 





A DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH 


THE SPONTANEOUS EXPANSION OF THE CHURCH AND THE CAUSES WHICH 
HINDER IT. By ROLAND ALLEN. London: World Dominion Press. 


58. 1949. 


_— is a reprint, without alteration, of a book first published 

in 1927. Together with The Psychology of a Suppressed People, 
by J. C. Heinrichs, which also certainly ought to be reprinted, it 
might well be made compulsory reading for all in responsible posts 
overseas and for all intending missionaries. That is not to say that 
all Mr Allen’s answers are to be accepted. But he does try to ask the 
right questions, questions which too often we fail to ask at all. The 
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strength of the book is that he has a doctrine of the Church and that 
it is bound up with a doctrine of God and, more particularly, with 
a doctrine of the Holy Spirit. He finds in the New Testament that 
the first preachers of the Gospel founded churches. These churches 
were local fellowships of baptized men and women who from the 
beginning of their Christian life in the world met regularly for 
Christian worship and accepted from the first the responsibility and 
privilege of Christian witness. He points out, surely with justification, 
that we have no evidence whatever in the New Testament of the 
existence of groups of Christians lacking a local ministry, that is, 
dependent for the celebration of the Holy Communion upon the 
more or less occasional visits of an ordained man from some other 
place. He also asserts, though here not everyone would agree with 
him, that the ministers of these local churches were capable of 
establishing new churches by ordaining for them similar local 
ministers. With this New Testament pattern he contrasts the modern 
missionary practice by which even baptism is postponed for a period 
of months or even of years and is only administered to those persons 
who are adjudged to have attained a sufficiently high standard of 
conduct and to have received the required amount of instruction. 
It is almost universally held that for many years after the first arrival 
of missionaries there can be no thought of admitting any of the local 
Christians to the ministry. Even after a century of missionary work 
a Christian church is generally found to consist of a large number 
of congregations dependent for the Sacraments on a few ordained 
men who may be responsible for as many as sixty such groups. 
Mr Allen further points out that, whereas in New Testament times 
Christianity spread by the unpaid and unorganized witness of 
ordinary Christians, we find ourselves committed to increasingly 
elaborate organizations and to a continual appeal for more and more 
money in order that the missionary work of the Church may con- 


tinue. In the New Testament and for many centuries later there | 
is no evidence that the successful preaching of Christianity produced 


communities which made a continuing and, in many cases, an 
increasing demand, for financial help and for missionaries, upon 
the church from which the knowledge of the Gospel had come to 
them. We to-day are faced with a situation in which it is becoming 
more and more doubtful whether the churches in Great Britain and 
Europe can possibly meet the ever increasing demands of the mission 
field. Costs of living are increasing. Governments are demanding 
better buildings and better equipment in schools, colleges and 
hospitals if they are to give recognition and the financial assistance 
without which almost all such institutions would cease to exist. 
Not only are they having to pay steadily increasing salaries if they 
are to have competent staffs, but here also scales are being fixed to 
which they are compelled to adhere. Only for the ministry is there 
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no ‘market rate’ and it is beyond any question that in many areas 
men are kept back from this vital work by the shockingly low salaries 
which are offered. 

Mr Allen argues that the New Testament is right and that we are 
wrong. He maintains that our refusal to do as the Apostles did is 
based fundamentally on two fears, fear of doctrinal error and fear 
of moral failure. There can be little doubt that his indictment is in 

reat measure justified and that both these fears spring from our 
ailure to take seriously God’s method of dealing with men and the 
belief which we profess in the Holy Spirit. We are obsessed with 
the danger of what we call the younger churches making mistakes, 
yet God’s creation of man with free will and all His handling of us 
show that this is just the risk which He is prepared to take. His 
answer is not to take away our freedom but to promise us the Holy 
Spirit. Perhaps it was difficult for an age which could talk without 
self-consciousness about ‘the white man’s burden’ to believe that 
it was possible for Asiatics or Africans to be as really guided by the 
Holy Spirit as missionaries or the committees of missionary 
societies. We must face the fact that the promise of the Spirit is not 
made conditional upon race or upon education. It is a very different 
thing to believe that the Holy Spirit will guide us as we are part of 
the fellowship of the Church and to believe that He will guide the 
Church through us. I am not speaking for myself only when I say 
that the discovery of the reality of the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
in every sphere given to those who corporately seek it is perhaps the 
greatest lesson which has come through our life together in the 
Church of South India. 

There is only space to deal with one other matter raised in this 
book, the problem of the Christian ministry. Can we seriously 
question either Mr Allen’s statement that the New Testament 
knows nothing of any permanent.group of Christians, any Church 
in the New Testament sense, which did not have a local ministry 
both for the Word and for the Sacraments or his charge that we 
have by our methods in the mission field denied to the great majority 
of Christians this vital element in the Christian life? We have 
allowed ourselves to be dominated by the thought that the ministry 
demands a high standard of education. In a highly educated com- 
munity it is no doubt desirable that, in addition to the requisite 
calling and spiritual gifts, ministers should have received the best 
intellectual training available. Yet it does remain true that it was 
not by their education that Peter and John, ‘unlearned and ignorant 
men’, impressed the Sanhedrin. Ought it not to make us think 
again when we realize: first that our present policy in fact denies the 
opportunity of communion except at relatively infrequent intervals 
to most of our village Christians in South India, and that even then 
they are only able to receive communion because we make our 
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ministers celebrate far more frequently than we expect our com- 
municants to receive. It is at least very questionable whether it is 
right to distinguish in this way between ministers and other 
Christians. Secondly we are bound to face seriously what Mr Allen, 
following Father Kelly, calls ‘the absurdity of the lay reader’. In 
order to uphold what we describe as a high standard for the ministry 
we have far too few ministers to meet the pastoral needs of our 
Christians; and we leave them to the care of unordained men of 
lower education who are allowed to teach them and to preach to 
them, activities which demand at least a measure of intellectual 
training, while we refuse to ordain them and so to allow them to 
conduct the Holy Communion, an action which is within the 
capacity of any Christian communicant able to read. 

Mr Allen’s thesis, that we ought to aim at bringing to a people 
the new life which is in Christ and that, having there established 
from the first a completely equipped church, that is, a group of 
baptized communicant Christians with a ministry, drawn from 
among themselves and earning their own living as they did before 
their conversion, we should leave that new life to spread itself by 
its own inherent power within that church, demands serious 
consideration. 


Micuaet HO.t.is 
BEACONSFIELD, Bucks 





HEBREW CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND HISTORY 


THEOLOGIE UND GESCHICHTE DES JUDENCHRISTENTUMS. By Hans JOACHIM 
Scuoeps. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. D.M. 27 and D.M. 31. 1949. 


| eed Christianity grew on the soil of Judaism and regarded 

itself as Judaism fulfilled. That Christianity became the new 
principle of life, destined to revolutionize both the Jewish and the 
Pagan world, was the work of Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles. 
These two facts formed the basis on which the Tiibingen ‘School’ 
more than one hundred years ago built its theory of the antagonism 
between Petrinism (Ebionitism) and Paulinism in the Church of the 
first century. The work of C. F. Baur, its leader, was followed by a 
closer study of the apocryphal gospel fragments, of the heresiology 
of the early Fathers and of the Clementine literature, but with a 
view to bringing the synoptic problem nearer to its solution, rather 
than with a primary interest in Hebrew Christianity itself. Professor 
A. Schlatter was the first to realize the importance of the study of 
the theology and history of Hebrew Christianity for our whole 
Christian faith and life: “The early Church’, he wrote, ‘died in the 
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dying of Hebrew Christianity; she was replaced by sectarian 
Christianity—Mohammed here, monk and Pope there.’ 

Professor Schoeps’s book fills this long-felt gap, in so far as it 
gives us a comprehensive view of the whole issue of Hebrew Christian 
theology and history as he sees it. Herein lies its first merit. The 
author is not unaware of the importance of his labour. ‘With this 
work’, he writes in his preface, ‘I claim to have erected a signpost in 
the historical research of post-apostolic times, and if my view of the 
theological issues is correct, early church history will largely appear 
in a new light.’ A little later, becoming more modest in his claim, 
he says: ‘I am not assuming that I have written the book on Hebrew 
Christianity . . . but in resuming the treatment of important problems 
of early Christianity I have initiated a new stage of its study’. It is 
with this second statement that we can wholeheartedly agree. 

In the term ‘Hebrew Christians’ or ‘Ebionites’ the author does 
not include simply Christians of Jewish origin who remained within 
the Church, but confines it to the radical group which refused 
communion with Gentile Christians unless they observed the 
Jewish law or at least the Noachidic commandments. He identifies 
the Ebionites with the descendants of the first Christians who left 
Jerusalem and settled in Pella. They had their own gospel or gospels 
in Hebrew or Aramaic and afterwards produced their own literature 
in Greek, including a translation of the Hebrew Bible into Greek 
(by Symmachus). The most important sources of our knowledge of 
Hebrew Christian thought are now, according to the author, certain 
ote of the (pseudo) Clementine romance. This piece of literature 

as come down to us in two forms, the Homilies (in Greek) and the 
Recognitions (in a Latin translation); a Syrian version mingles the 
two forms. These books are rather late in date, not earlier than the 
fourth century. Various older original pieces were worked into this 
romance, the so-called Revelations of Peter being the most important 
of them. These pieces, as well as their composition into one body, 
were revised several times and since Hilgenfeld (1848) many scholars 
have tried with great ingenuity to solve the textual problem, which 
is so intricate that others, dismissing the whole attempt as hopeless, 
have disputed the historical value of the Clementine literature 
altogether. Professor Schoeps suggests that a sound judgment can 
only be reached by subordinating the literary problem to the analysis 
of its heterogeneous doctrines (p. . 

The greater part of the first chapter, which surveys all the 
available sources and its problems, is devoted to an examination of 
the Clementines whose ‘Ebionitic’ components form the main 
source of his exposition of Hebrew Christianity. The second chapter 
deals, on the basis of these sources, with the eschatology and the 
christology of the Ebionites, while the third and longest chapter 
enquires into their understanding of the Jewish law and the Hebrew 

31 
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prophets. The fourth chapter examines the Ebionitic antagonism 
to the sacrificial cult and the institutions of temple and king- 
ship, thus completing the religious picture of Ebionitism. The last 
chapter attempts an outline of the history of Hebrew Christianity 
and its teachings and an appreciation of its decisive influence on 
Islam. The remaining 180 pages, about one third of the book, 
contain appendices and a valuable bibliography. 

It is impossible to enter here into a detailed discussion of a very 
controversial matter. Moreover, the author, who frequently speaks 
in the first person, seems to address himself in the first place to ‘the 
few authorities in the present-day generation of scholars who still 
understand the special problems of Hebrew Christianity’ (p. 457). 
Yet there can be no doubt that the book will not only arouse 
comments and criticisms among the lesser students of Hebrew 
Christianity, but will also provoke and inspire further study and 
thought. This will be no mean achievement. The all too frequent 
use throughout the book of phrases expressing possibilities and 
probabilities of various degrees makes us realize that much in it is 
conjectural. Professor Schoeps warns us against drawing any con- 
clusions from the teachings of later Hebrew Christianity concerning 
the beliefs of the early Hebrew Christians in Jerusalem, but he 
sometimes disregards his own warning (e.g. pp. 202, note 2; 212). 
The theory of the ‘false chapters’ of the Torah may or may not (only) 
be of Ebionitic origin; the evidence seems weak and forced and does 
not exclude its Marcionitic provenance, which is much more likely 
(pp. 149 and 158). Professor Schoeps also postulates that the prophets 
were not in great esteem with the Ebionites, but the arguments 
against this assumption are at least as strong as those for it (p.160). 
That the Ebionites should have prejudiced the rabbis against the 
prophets seems quite out of place (p. 178). The prophets have always 
played a secondary role in Rabbinic Judaism, their main function 
having been the handing down of the Torah of Moses; this tradition 
found expression in the 172nd (according to Maimonides) of the 
613 commandments, which demands obedience to the prophets 
only so far as they agree with the Torah. Professor Schoeps is not 
at home in the Rabbinic tradition and handles Rabbinic sayings 
rather arbitrarily (e.g. passages which explicitly refer to the Samari- 
tans are, without an explanation, applied to the Ebionites, p. 178). 
In the last of his appendices he checks what he maintains are the 
Ebionitic sources of the Clementines by the notes of Epiphanius on 
the Ebionites; Epiphanius is far from being absolutely reliable. The 
author, moreover, seems here to be moving in a circle. 

But be this as it may, one statement will remain: the Ebionites 
acknowledged Jesus as Messiah and as a ‘new Moses’, they did not 
recognize him as the Son of God in the same way as is professed in 
the Nicene Creed. Here indeed we are confronted with an important 
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doctrine of Hebrew Christianity ; it has often been quoted by Jewish 
thinkers as an argument against the faith of the Church in the only 
begotten Son of God. Ancient Hebrew Christianity may have 
disappeared about fifteen hundred years ago, but the christological 
problem may arise again: if the people of Israel were to accept Jesus 
as their Messiah, will they accept him as the Son of God of the post- 
Nicene Church, or will they follow in the footsteps of ancient 
Hebrew Christianity? That is by far the most important question 
arising from this book. 
Hans KosMALAa 
LONDON 





LUTHER AND THE JEWS 


Tue LuTHERAN REFORMATION AND THE JEws: The Birth of the Protestant 
Jewish Missions. By Armas K. E. Hoimio. Hancock, Michigan: 
Finnish Lutheran Book Concern. $3.00. 1949. 


| ve the apostle Paul, the young Martin Luther entertained 

great hopes of the conversion of the Jews. But in the same 
way as these hopes failed in older ages, so Luther felt himself deeply 
disillusioned. He published, therefore, in 1543, three years before 
his death, a booklet Von den Fuden und jren Liigen (Concerning the 
Jews and their Lies). Because of the severe rebukes which Luther 
administers in it, the book gained the bad reputation of being one 
of the main text-books of anti-Semitism. In defending themselves 
and their persecution of the Jews, the German Nazis referred con- 
stantly to Luther and this book. Thus Luther has come to be 
regarded, especially by the Jews, as one of the great exponents of 
anti-Semitism. An objective and thoroughly scientific investigation 
of Luther’s attitude to the Jews has therefore long been needed; and 
it is clearly for that reason that Dr Holmio has undertaken the 
research which has resulted in this book. In the opening chapter 
the author states: 


No exhaustive presentation has thus far been given of the missionary 
ideas of the Reformation or of the first Protestant missionary attempts. 
Even the best of mission histories allow their story to fly in a great arc 
from the Apostolic Church, the ancient and medizval missions, to the 
Danish-Halle and Moravian mission revival, generally making but brief 
mention of the fact that the Reformation was a stalemate in this respect, or 
employing sophistry to explain that the Reformation in itself was an 
overwhelming missionary feat. 

Even more unnoticed in mission histories has been the concern of the 
Reformation with Jewish missions. Not until anti-Semitism became rife 
in our time did research scholars feel compelled to direct their attention 
to the Jewish policies of the Reformation, but even then they passed over 
a lightly the question of their missionary concerns over conquering 
srael. 
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Dr Holmio summarizes the treatment of this subject in historical 
literature and especially in the history of missions, and then describes 
the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church and of Humanism 
towards the Jews. The situation of the Jews of Europe in the 
Catholic Middle Ages he defines as ‘a tale of wellnigh ceaseless 
persecutions and exilings; and even when life was fairly peaceful 
and safe for them, they were, nevertheless, shunned’. He traces the 
general hatred of the Jews in the first place to the economic factor 
provided by the Jewish practice of usury (the Mosaic admonition 
not to lend upon usury to a ‘brother’ (Deut. xxii, 19, 20) having 
been adopted by the Canon Law, and the Church regarding the 
practice as a sin, it was committed, sometimes forcibly, to the Jews). 
But a still stronger reason for the hatred aroused by the Jews was, 
Dr Holmio suggests, superstitious fear and religious fanaticism. 
The Jews were a strange people with alien customs and a strange 
language which bore a mystic sanctity. The most unbelievable 
accusations were circulated and passionately believed, especially 
during the Crusades and at the time of the Black Plague (when the 
rumour was spread, for instance, that the Jews had caused it by 
poisoning the wells, lakes and rivers). 

Humanism introduced an entirely different conception of the 
Jews. Dr Holmio goes thoroughly into the fearless campaign waged 
by Johann Reuchlin for their more human treatment, and shows its 
far-reaching effects. Of equal importance was the new interest evinced 
in the Hebrew language: ‘Between the time of the appearance of 
Reuchlin’s grammar and the date of Calvin’s death there were 
published thirty-nine grammars in Hebrew written by Christians.’ 
Reuchlin and Humanism paved the way for the Reformation and 
helped to arouse Luther’s interest in the Jews. 

In his lectures on the Psalms (1513-1516) Luther had already 
touched on the subject of the Jews, and in his work Das Magnificat 
(1521), he points out that ‘the Jews must not be treated in an 
unfriendly way, for who would want to become a Christian, seeing 
Christians behaving in such an unchristian manner toward their 
fellow-men?’. Two years later he published Das Fhesus Christus 
geborner Fude sey (‘That Jesus Christ was born a Jew). The book 
appeared in nine German and two Latin editions and contains a 
severe criticism of the Roman Church’s treatment of the Jews 
and a strong appeal to treat them in a more Christian manner. 
In the same book we find his famous statement on Jewish and 
Christian relations to Christ: ‘No matter how greatly we boast of 
ourselves, we are, nevertheless, pagans and the Jews blood kin of 
Christ; we are distant and strangers, they are near relatives of our 
Lord, his cousins and brothers.’ 

Dr Holmio gives three reasons for Luther’s interest in the Jews: 
that theology must return to the sources, the Bible in Hebrew and 
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Greek; that the contemporary Jews were descendants of the people 
of the Bible; and the still continuing persecution of the Jews. 

The change in the aged Luther’s attitude to the Jews is expressed 
in three pamphlets, all published in 1543: Von den Fuden und jren 
Liigen, Vom Schem Hamphoras: Vnd vom Geschlecht Christi. Mathet 
am j. Capitel (Of Schem Hamphoras and of the kin of Christ in the 
first chapter of Matthew) and Von den Letzten Worten Dauids (On 
the Last Words of David). Dr Holmio analyses very fully the first 
of these books and Luther’s new attitude to the Jews. He finds many 
reasons for this change of outlook, though the main cause lies, he 
believes, in the failure to achieve a mass-conversion of the Jews. 
While this failure disappointed the aged Luther, it also brought 
home to him the Jews’ stubborn opposition to Christ which had 
placed them under God’s judgment. Dr Holmio makes it strikingly 
apparent, moreover, that even Concerning the fews and their Lies and 
the two subsequent pamphlets were all intended as missionary books, 
as is proved by the fact that both Concerning the fews and their Lies 
and Vom Schem Hamphoras end with the prayer: ‘May Christ, our 
dear Lord, mercifully convert them and preserve us firmly and 
steadfastly in the knowledge of Him, who is eternal life. Amen’. 
This important conclusion not only sums up the result of Dr Holmio’s 
whole study, but also removes from Luther’s name a grave accusation 
and a serious stumbling-block for the Jews on their way to Christ. 


BIRGER PERNOW 
STOCKHOLM 
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DER URSPRUNG DER GOTTESIDEE. Band VIII, 3 Abteilung: Die Religionen 
der Hirtenvélker II: Niloten und Synthese mit Hamiten und 
Hamitoiden. By P. WiLHELM ScumipT, S.V.D. Miinster: Aschen- 
dorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. Map. D.M. 42.50. 1949. 


over twenty-five years Father Schmidt has indefatigably 
carried ‘on an investigation of the religion of peoples of the 
simpler cultures. Six volumes in this series, issued between 1926 and 
1935, dealt with Urvélker. In the seventh he turned from ‘primitive’ 
to ‘primary’ culture groups; i.e., from the food-gatherers to the food- 
producers and specifically to the Hamitic and Hamitoid cattle- 
rearing peoples of N.E. Africa. Now this volume treats with the 
neighbouring Nilotes and compares their religion with that of the 
Hamites and Hamitoids. 
In all his research the learned author is concerned to establish 
and illustrate what he considers proven fact and not mere hypothesis, 
viz. that the further back one goes in human history the clearer is 
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the belief in one supreme God—monotheism—and that as cultures 
developed this pristine belief was overlain, obscured, corrupted by 
the growth of animism, spiritism and magic. In this demonstration 
it is incumbent upon him to distinguish what is ‘primitive’ from 
later developments, to determine the ethnological age of various 
culture-circles, and this he claims to do by means of his historical 
methods. He is thus enabled to grade cultures as ‘primitive’, 
‘primary’ and ‘secondary’. Although the primitive idea of God is 
obscured at later stages, careful analysis succeeds in discovering 
what effectively survives of that idea. So he comes to the conclusion 
(p. 697): ‘I am of opinion that these religions of the African cattle- 
olk must no longer figure in religious statistics under the category 
‘Heathen’; these thirteen million people should be withdrawn from 
it and for them a new category should be set up: “Other (neben 
Christianity, Judaism and Islam) monotheistic religions.” ’ Evidently 
Father Schmidt’s definition of monotheism is not rigidly exclusive: 
it does not rule out other worshipful beings. If these people recognize 
and adore other divinities—ancestral and nature spirits—they yet 
acknowledge (he would point out) that these derive their existence, 
powers and functions from the One God. 

The Nilotes, numbering some two millions, inhabit the region 
of the Upper Nile, extending from the southern Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan into Uganda. While they constitute a distinct cultural group 
they may be divided into two sections. The most widely spread 
divine name is Jok (Dyok, D’ok, D’uok, D’wok) but the continuity 
of what may be called the Jok-region is broken by two other names: 
Kot of the Nuer and Nhialic of the Dinka. On this and other grounds 
the Nuer-Dinka are regarded as a sub-group, the Shilluk being 
associated with it in some respects. Apparently Father Schmidt con- 
siders that this sub-group preserves more than other Nilotes elements 
of the ‘primitive’ culture brought in by migrants from Asia. It would 
seem that the divine names Were and Nsaye, found among some of 
the southern Nilotes, have come in from outside, the former from 
Hamitoid and the latter from Bantu sources. The name Lubanga, 
which has displaced Dyok among the Acholi, and which in the form 
Obanga occurs also among the Lango, is distinctly Bantu. 

For his data Father Schmidt relies on published and unpublished 
material collected by ethnographers and missionaries, Roman 
Catholic and non-Roman Catholic; and appears to treat it with 
scrupulous fairness while subjecting it, especially where it is at 
variance within itself and with his convictions, to critical analysis. 
Each tribe has a section of the book to itself, in which not only the 
theism but also other magico-religious beliefs and practices, as well 
as social organization, are set forth in some detail. Much space is 
given to mythology; and here it is interesting to note that some 
Nilotes share with Bantu the myth of the origin of death (Spider 
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takes the place of Hare) and the myth of the Tower built up towards 
heaven (Nilotes say of bamboo): in one variant the fall of the tower 
is succeeded by the linguistic dispersion of mankind. Following 
sections on the several tribes Father Schmidt brings his conclusions 
together in a synthesis of Nilotic religion. 

The main question relates to that protean figure Jok: who or 
what is Jok—he or it? J. H. Driberg (whose classical treatise is the 
only authority quoted by Father Schmidt for this tribe) decided that 
the religion of the Lango is compounded of two separate elements: 
(1) ancestrolatry; (2) monotheism, ‘which has by now largely broken 
down but was formerly observed in the person of the high god Jok’. 
Father Schmidt emphasizes the theistic element and thinks that 
Driberg over-stressed the ancestrolatry. On the other hand, T. T. S. 
Hayley, after spending eight months in the country, describes Jok as 
‘a neutral power permeating the universe, neither well nor badly 
disposed towards mankind, unless made use of by man’. That is to 
say, Jok is not a personal being and not a High God but 2 mana 
principle, a super-physical energy to the action of which is ascribed 
everything that is abnormal, mystifying, dangerous, and in man is 
that part. to which we apply the word ‘spirit’ or ‘soul’; a source of 
power that can be tapped by the ajwaka, ‘medicine man’ for good 
ends and by the ajok, ‘sorcerer’ for anti-social ends. Hayley suggests 
that the conception of jok-power arises from, or at least finds its 
vindication in, the sexual orgasm. His book The Anatomy of Lango 
Religion, issued in 1947, probably came too late to receive Father 
Schmidt’s attention: it would have been interesting to read his 
analysis of this interpretation of Jok. Mr H. B. Thomas in African 
Ideas of God (p. 206) also, when referring to the beliefs of the Luo 
a. describes Jok as ‘a neutral all-pervading force’. That a mana- 

ike concept has its place in the African thought-world I have no 
doubt, and it is not always easy to determine whether Atricans con- 
ceive the ultimate power of the universe as ‘It’ or ‘He’. But it is 
impossible, surely, that many of the prayers recorded in this book— 
especially those addressed to ‘our father-—could be directed to 
Cosmic Mana, a universal energy. 

Against many older writers, who regarded Nilotic gods as otiose, 
unreachable and not worshipped, Father Schmidt concludes that in 
most of the tribes there is a living and even intimate cult, with 
direct as well as indirect approach to the Supreme Being, by means 
of prayers and offerings. He, the Creator, is also regarded as the 
founder and guardian of moral laws, breaches of which He 
punishes. 

It is impossible in a brief review to convey an adequate sense of 
the richness of the feast provided by Father Schmidt. Whatever may 
be thought of his thesis of primitive monotheism, all students of 
religion must be grateful for his unwearying industry in the collection 
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and analysis of data. All research tends to strengthen the conviction 
that Africans, before Christianity and Islam reached them, had some 
knowledge of God, however dim and confused their ideas may have 
been. 


EpwIn W. SMITH 
DEAL, KENT 





MUHAMMADAN LAW 


OUTLINES OF MuUHAMMADAN Law. By AsaF A. A. Fyzee. Calcutta: 
Oxford University Press. 27s. 1949. 


re whole world of Islam is in a state of change in keeping with 

other worldwide developments. The sacred Shariat, or Law 
of Islam, has had to yield to the pressure of the times. Particularly 
is this true of the Law as applicable to the personal affairs of Muslims. 
To begin with, Turkey became a wholly secular State. The rapid 
development of Soviet Russia brought Bokhara and Samarqand 
especially under the control of Communism. Even Egypt and Persia 
have been forced by the pressure of the times to make adjustments 
in their prevailing codes. India, long under the unifying rule of 
Britain, suffered partition as a result of the unalterable demand of 
Qaid-i-‘Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah, who carved out his Dominion 
of Pakistan. Thus the whole Muslim world from Morocco to 
Indonesia is being forced to face up to the problem of adjustment 
of its legal procedures to meet the demands of these changing times. 

It is very appropriate, therefore, that this book on Muhammadan 
Law, with special reference to India as it was before partition, 
should appear at this time. But the author assumes that in spite of 
the birth of Pakistan, for some considerable time at any rate, what 
he has to say will apply to both parts of the ‘original India’: the 
Union of India and the Dominion of Pakistan. Doubtless, in time, 
Pakistan will make its own adaptations according to its own felt 
need. But so far as this book is concerned, we are faced with the 
situation as it was before August, 1947. 

The author, who is well qualified for his task, was appointed 
India’s second ambassador to Egypt in June, 1949, after a brilliant 
career for twelve years at the Bar in Bombay, and fifteen years of 
teaching in the government Law College of that same city. He 
approaches his subject from the standpoint of the needs of the 
student in a modern law school in India, who requires ‘a systematic 
and brief text-book on Muhammadan law as administered in India’. 
Therefore, as he carefully points out, ‘the treatment is elementary 


and not historical. . . from the viewpoint of prevailing conditions 
in India’. 
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For the general student of Islam, one of the best sections is to 
be found in the first thirty-six pages, which contain a lucidly infor- 
mative discussion of an introduction to the study of Muhammadan 
Law. His method of presentation and his subject matter often 
remind one of the excellent discussion of the subject by the late 
Dr D. B. Macdonald, in his fascinating book on The Development 
of Muslim Theology and Law. The author rightly shows that the 
growth of law in Islam has been a development from pre-Islamic 
customs of Arabia, modified in accordance with Koranic revelation 
and the Hadith (Traditions). He then proceeds to a description of 
the development of the various schools of Sunnite Law as over 
against the very different category of Law as found in the Shiite 
communities. And finally we are introduced to the last stage of 
development of Muslim Law as applied to India itself. This last 
phase began with the influence of the Mughal Emperors who 
followed the Hanafite school of Law. But from the establishment 
of British rule, Muhammadan Law was limited in its application 
‘as a branch of personal law to those who belonged to the Muslim 
persuasion in accordance with the principles of their own school 
or sub-school’, 

The Muhammadan Law as applied in India is primarily based 
on the well-known legal texts: the Hedaya and the Fatawa ‘Alamgiri. 
But here the Government was—and still is—confronted with two 
conflicting sets of principles: 


First, as far as possible, Government does not wish to interfere with 
the personal law of the various communities . . . ; and secondly, changing 
social conditions, the effect of European education, the contact in commercial 
and other centres with Europeans and their legal notions—in sum, modern 
civilization—produce a desire in the minds of many to see reforms carried 
out. 


It is more than likely that this situation will continue, so far as 
Islam is concerned in India under the present Government; but at 
the same time it will be interesting to see whether the develop- 
ment in Pakistan will tend to become more rigidly Islamic, or 
less so. 

As will be expected, in the light of what has been said above, 
the bulk of the book deals with the application and interpretation 
of Muhammadan Law in respect of such personal subjects as 
marriage, dower, dissolution of marriage, parentage and legitimacy, 
guardianship, maintenance, gifts, waqf, pre-emption, wills, the 
administration of estates, the Sunnite law of inheritance and the 
Shiite law of inheritance. Although this general policy of applying 
Muhammadan personal law,to Muhammadans and that of Hindu 
law to Hindus had long been the practice in India—it was not 
until 1937 that the Government of India brought into force the 
Shariat Act. Its aim is that of ‘restoring the law of Islam to all 
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Muslim communities residing in India, and doing away with 
customs contrary to the Shariat’. 

The author is to be commended for producing a book which 
is at once of such practical value to the law student and his teacher, 
and to the layman seeking to understand the nature of the legal 
problems of his community. Missionaries among Muslims in any 
country should profit by this book, not only for study but for 
frequent reference on matters of social and legal importance. 


Murray T. Titus 
MoraDABAD, INDIA 





THE CARE OF LEPERS 


Rep EARTH AND SUMMER LI tgs. By A. DonaLD MIL-er. Illustrated. Map. 
London: Lutterworth Press. 7s. 6d. 1949. 

Doctor oF THE Happy LANDINGS. By JuLIA LAKE and EuGENE KELLERs- 
BERGER. End-paper maps. Richmond, Va: John Knox Press. $2.00. 
1949. 


RYE these books are accounts of journeys made with the object 
of visiting leper colonies in different parts of the world. Mr 
Miller’s, on behalf of the London Mission to Lepers, took him and 
his wife to India, China, Thailand and Burma. Dr Kellersberger 
and his wife covered more ground in two tours of six months each, 
for they went to every continent except Australia—to Latin America, 
Africa and Europe in 1946 and in 1947-48 to the Orient, India, the 
Hawaiian Islands, the Philippines, China and Thailand. They were 
travelling in the interest of the American Leprosy Mission. 

It would be tedious to catalogue all the leprosaria visited and 
unvisited by these travellers; it is rather surprising to find there are 
so many scattered in remote parts of the world, but not so surprising 
that many more are needed, for it is estimated that out of every 
hundred lepers in the world only one, if that, receives any kind of 
treatment. This is probably an under-statement. The British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association and Perry Burgess both believe that there 
are seven million lepers in the world and Dr Kellersberger quotes 
ten million as the approximate number. But who can tell? 

It is not possible here to enter into any details about the different 
countries to which these missionaries went. One will have to serve as a 
specimen of others. In Brazil they are tackling the problem bravely, 
not only by providing settlements for patients, but also by waging a 
scientific war against leprosy and preventing the spread of it by 
keeping the babies of infected parents ‘clean’. There are no less than 
twenty-five preventoria, as they are called, where such children are 
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being brought up. This sort of segregation is most important, if ever 
the disease is to be stamped out; but compulsory segregation for 
actual patients is universally condemned by all leprologists. As an 
attempt to eradicate or control leprosy it has always proved a failure 
wherever it has been tried; in fact, it only tends to increase the 
disease by driving it underground. What is wanted is education; the 
family of a leper should be taught that leprosy should be treated as 
any other infectious disease, and told that, if regular rules of hygiene 
and sanitation are followed, there is less fear of contracting the 
disease than there would be in the case of tuberculosis. 

The settlements, large or small, to which patients go of their own 
free will are of the utmost value, but many more small treatment 
clinics, where patients who prefer it can live at home, are needed in 
scattered villages and, what is more important, the staff to man 
them. By far the best method, however, is the settlement, like that 
at Itu in Nigeria: a complete village in itself run by its own inhabitants 
in exactly the same way as any other village, the only difference 
being that its entire population is composed of men and women 
suffering from leprosy. Here can be ensured the necessary adjuncts 
to medical treatment—proper housing, nutrition, sanitation and, 
equally important, occupational therapy, without which doctors work 
under a severe handicap, for these all help to build up resistance to 
the disease. Therefore laymen, as well as qualified doctors and 
trained nurses, are needed, for they can do much to help on the 
social side by keeping the patients busy and contented, instead of 
brooding and miserable. 

It is hardly necessary to add that clinical research is also of the 
utmost importance; without it the bacillus of leprosy would never 
have been discovered by Hansen, nor would Rogers have found out 
the best way of administering hydnocarpus oil. More recently still 
sulphone therapy, which is having such successful results, is very 
largely due to Dr Muir’s researches in the early ‘forties while in 
Trinidad. He, too, may be classed among the pioneers, and new 
and better methods may still be expected from further research. 
The Medical Secretary of BELRA has lately stated that ‘there is no 
case of leprosy now, however advanced, that can be written off as 
hopeless’. 

In both these books the fact is stressed that inmates of a leprosy 
settlement appreciate visits from outsiders—as the reviewer can con- 
firm from personal experience—and are ready to give them a hearty 
welcome. They like to think they are not forgotten or despised, and 
it is well worth going a hundred miles out of one’s way to visit even 
one of these colonies. The risk of infection is about as great as that of 
catching tuberculosis during a walk down Piccadilly. The extremely 
small percentage of leprosy workers who contract the disease do so 
almost always through carelessness over taking precautions. 
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In reading these two books one cannot but be struck by the debt 
we owe, a fact too often forgotten, to pioneers in every walk of life. 
But for them, leprosy relief would be far less advanced than it is. 

To sum up: much is being done all over the world to bring about 


the eradication of leprosy, but much more must be done before that | 
great task can be accomplished, and it never can be accomplished, | 
even if Governments produce all the necessary money, unless men | 


and women who look upon such work as a vocation come forward 
and volunteer to be labourers in the vineyard. Never were the words 
of Jesus, recorded in Matt. 1x, 35-38 and x, 8, more applicable than 
they are to-day to this part of the mission field. 


A. D. Power 
LONDON 





THE POET PO CHU-I 


Tue Lire AND Times oF Po Cui-1, a.D. 772-846. By ARTHUR WALEY. 
Illustrated. Map. London: Allen and Unwin. 18s. New York: 
Macmillan. $3.50. 1950. 


a spite of the fairly large number of Chinese poems translated 

into English, there has been no serious attempt (except for Lin 
Yii-tang’s Gay Genius, a biography of Su Tung-po) at portraying 
the poets who produced the poems or at giving the appropriate 
background to such poems, with the result that, when we read them, 
much of the feeling and personality of the poets is inevitably 
barred from us. Mr Waley has chosen in this book from a vast store 
of material concerning the life of Po Chii-I, both from Po’s own rich 
record in poetry and in prose and from official history and other 
sources. He has put forth succinctly in clear outline the many 
important, interesting and often amusing incidents which made up 
the life of this poet and has linked them up deftly with the com- 
plicated history of the time. The aim of this biography is set out 
clearly in the preface—it is purported to be ‘simply a history’ and 
not a biography in ‘novelistic style’, and it is therefore a useful as 
well as a reliable work for those who look for accuracy regarding its 
facts. It is, moreover, a lively portrayal and a moving story of Po 
the poet and his poet friends, and it is again written in the lucid 
and delightful style so characteristic of Mr Waley. 

The story begins with Po’s early life and poems, goes on to his 
efforts at the examinations and to his great friendship with Yiian 
Chén formed at that early date, and then traces the course of his 
official career, with its many difficulties and struggles, until he grew 
mature and mellowed from unhappy experiences and from the 
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sorrows of parting from his dear friend, Yiian Chén. He later became 
resigned, turned more definitely towards Buddhism and his Buddhist 
friends for quiet and peace, and avoided reappearing on the political 
arena at any cost. In spite of old age and illness, he kept up a cheerful 
spirit to the end, for even his last poems showed no sign of giving 
in to self-pity or complaint. 

From his life and from the poems that Mr Waley has translated 
in this book, one is conscious of Po’s deep enjoyment of life, especially 
of the simple things, like flowering trees in spring, or a small clump of 
bamboo, and one feels how easily contented he could be. His appre- 
ciation of flowers and good wine, charming women and sweet music 
never left him. Playfully addressed to an elderly friend who used to 
be the adviser to both Po and Yiian Chén in the days when they 
were protagonists in the political arena, the following quatrain gives 
full piay to his cheerful spirit: 


My dusty cap-strings bob about, tickling my white locks; 

Helped to my feet, half-fuddled, I ask your Excellence 

In the rules on Superannuation is there any clause that bars 

The subsequent singing of mad songs or reeling in a drunken dance? 


Po, while enjoying life to the full, was always conscious of the 
suffering of others, things big and small, and often wished that 
everyone, even animals, could be free and happy like himself. Mr 
Waley has brought out clearly the poet’s kind-heartedness and has 
noted how he tried to help poor people actively when he had a 
chance. 


Again, Po was very tender towards his family and in the following 
poem he reveals his feelings for his little girl, Golden Bells: 


Ruined and ill—a man of two score; 

Pretty and guileless—a little girl of three. 

Not a boy—but still better than nothing: 

To soothe one’s feeling—from time to time a kiss! 
There came a day—they suddenly took her from me; 
Her soul’s shadow wandered I know not where. 

And when I remember how just at the time she died 
She lisped strange sounds, beginning to learn to tell, 
Then I know that the ties of flesh and blood 

Only bind us to a load of grief and sorrow. 

At last, by thinking of the time before she was born, 
By thought and reason [ drove the pain away. 

Since my heart forgot her, many days have passed, 
And three times winter has changed to spring. 

This morning, for a little, the old grief came back, 
Because, in the road, I met her foster-nurse. 


When eventually Po became old and chose to retire from the 
futile political struggles, he wrote many poems to make known to 
the capital that he was not taking sides and it was at this time that 
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he wrote his famous Life of the Master of Wine and Song. Mr Waley 
remarks: ‘In this document I see (perversely, as many readers will 
think) the climax of the propaganda by which Po had for long past 
been trying to persuade the world that he was politically innocuous’, 
and Mr Waley is probably not far wrong. 

This book includes a map of China to show most of the places 


mentioned, a chart of the Po family tree, and an index, and additional | 


notes and references to Chinese texts for the ‘initiated’. Some readers 
may, like the present reviewer, consider that the book would be an 
even greater boon if the Chinese texts of the translated poems were 
given as well, but the references provided reduce this inconvenience 
to the minimum. In short, it is a work that amply demonstrates the 
author’s wide scholarship and literary gifts. 


K. P. K. WHITAKER 
LONDON 





THE TAIPING REBELLION 


New LIGHT ON THE HisToRY OF THE TAIPING REBELLION. By Ssu-yu 
Tenc. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. $1.75. 1950. 


ry TENG’S work claims to be nothing more than an interim 

report upon an area of study which is attracting much attention 
and about which further publications may confidently be expected. 
Why, one may ask, is there so much interest in the Taipings? Three 
reasons seem clear. First, modern historical scholarship has with 
this generation reached something like maturity in China and, for 
Chinese as well as for the West, nineteenth-century history must 
be a major interest to those whose lives are set in the twentieth. 
Second, at the beginning of this same generation, The Three People’s 
Principles of Sun Yat-sen turned attention to the Taiping Rebellion 
as an early expression of Chinese nationalism against the foreign 
Manchu dynasty. This was especially welcome material for a hand- 
book of Kuomintang propaganda, since British and French imperial- 
ism could be pointed to as agents in the rebellion’s suppression. The 
Party continued this interest and Marshal Chiang is said himself to 
have financed one Chinese historian’s researches on the subject. 
Third, the ‘Heavenly Kingdom’ which the Taipings sought to 
establish contained ideas about redistribution of land and. common 
ownership of property. Marx and Engels are said to have mentioned 
with sympathy the contemporary revolution in China. There are 
signs of modern Russian interest in this connexion, and at least one 
Chinese professor is here listed as having approached the subject 
from this point of view. The Taipings thus are heralds, not of 
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nationalism, but of China’s most recent ‘Liberation’. A fourth reason 
we may add: The Christian student of history must recognize this 
as the occasion when a religion to some extent Christian most nearly 
became central and dominant in China—as nearly (shall we say?) 
by 1856 as Communism had come to be by the spring of 1949. 
The one thereafter declined; the other has since completed its 
triumph. 

Dr Teng begins by listing the work of seven modern Chinese 
writers, with critical evaluation of their contributions. From what 
one hears independently from China, he is not wrong in placing at 
the head of the list Mr Chien Yu-wen, of Lingnan University. 
This is one of the most valuable parts of the book. It is all but 
impossible for western students to keep in touch with work done in 
China, and particularly with work done in Chinese, and here are 
a full bibliography and a fairly full description of such. We could 
do with more such ‘middle-men’, and not only in oriental history, 
but in sociology, anthropology, history of religions, art. 

Material on the Taipings in English remains the most extensive, 
and English contemporary accounts of a century ago among the 
most important. Obviously here Dr Teng’s list cannot be expected 
to be complete, but it seems a pity to omit work of such primary 
importance as W. H. Medhurst, Pamphlets Issued by the Insurgents, 
etc., reprints of articles for the North China Herald, 1853. 

Japanese work does not seem to be very significant and French 
and German contributions are relatively slight. One small Russian 
book, by Kara-Murza, is summarized, though one wonders why, 
when its author makes such claims as that the Taipings were in- 
fluenced by ‘Sir Thomas More, Saint-Simon, F. Campanelli [sic] 
and Frangois Fourier’. “This statement’, adds Dr Teng, ‘is dubious’, 
which puts it mildly. One also wonders at the contrast between 
Dr ‘Teng’s attitude to a prejudiced approach in the two following 
instances: Of a German missionary, he remarks: ‘Unfortunately 
Oehler looks at the problem from a missionary point of view and 
comes to the conclusion that had China been converted to 
Christianity it would have been better off’ (p. 17). Of the Russian 
book, he writes: “The work is a systematic, factual summary, inter- 
woven with the theories of Soviet Russia. Some day the book may 
be translated into English or Chinese to show some difference from 
ordinary narration’ (p. 19). What is the difference, except that this 
one ideological approach seems to command respectful handling, 
for reasons which do not belong to the realm of scholarship? 

Recent research on Taiping problems leads Dr Teng to support 
the genuineness of Hung 'Ta-ch’uan’s ‘confessions’ and the theory 
of there having been some relationship, but only a limited one, 
between the /‘aipings and the Triad, White Lotus and other revolu- 
tionary societies. In discussing the causes of the Rebellion he puts 
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political corruption first, economic depression second, and third, 
surely less convincingly, foreign aggression in the ‘Opium War’. He 


himself seems willing, among positive influences, to place religious — 


inspiration high. Under ‘New light on the military development’, 
for example, he places effective ideology, ‘the most powerful weapon’, 
even before superior discipline and strategy, as a cause of the 


Taipings’ success, and acknowledges that Christian ideas were | 
ping g' 


decisive. The concluding section, on ‘New light on Taiping political 
and social systems’, gives due place to that which is of Christian 
origin. The question remains how widespread were the actual 
reforms, owing to the corruption which soon set in after the taking 
of Nanking. 

It is just here, on the Christian origins of the Taiping movement, 
that one feels Dr Teng’s work most open to question. When did 
Hung Hsiu-ch’uan receive those nine tracts which were to be the 
source of his visions? Dr Teng suggests 1836 on page 51 and 1837 
on page 52, whereas, from our knowledge of Liang Fa’s work, 1834 
would seem a better choice. His description of the giver of the tracts, 
‘an old foreigner with a long beard with a middle-aged Chinese 
interpreter at his side’, reads like a blending of Hamberg’s account 
(1854) and that of I. J. Roberts (1852). Again from Liang Fa’s own 
testimony, he himself, and no foreigner, seems to have been the 
distributor. Of the tracts Dr Teng writes, “The original English 
title. . . .’ But the English was translation; the Chinese was 
original, and the work of Liang Fa. Liang’s writings, whatever their 
defects, were surely not ‘influenced by a Buddhist monk’,  @ 76). 
It would be truer to admit that the inadequacy of his Chinese 
style was due to too great a dependence on that of the foreign 
missionaries. 

Concerning Hung’s resultant visions of God and Christ, Dr 
Teng seems too easily to decide, ‘Obviously the story was invented 
to help his religious politics’ (p. 116). The trances of the psychic 
Yang are similarly dismissed as a pretence. With regard to the whole 
religious origin, he judges the Taiping leaders as ‘opportunists and 
shrewd revolutionists’ (p. 77). I. J. Roberts, with whom Hung 
spent some time as an enquirer, was an American Baptist, not a 
Presbyterian (p. 56). 

Criticism of this section of Dr Teng’s work is not, however, 
intended to be merely negative. This review began with four reasons 
for continued study of the Taipings. It ends with this opinion, that 
there is room for further exploration by scholars whose interest is 
Christian and missionary. 


JOHN FOoOsTER 
GLasGow 
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EDUCATION IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


Notes ON EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN COMMUNIST CHINA. By MICHAEL 
Linpsay, with supplements by Marion Menzies, WILLIAM 
Pacer and S. B. Tuomas. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 
$2.50. 1950. 


tyro who believe that the Chinese will adapt the theories of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin to the particular economic, social 
and cultural problems of China and so produce a new form of 
Communism will find encouraging evidence in this book. There 
are three factors implied by the author which will aid in the develop- 
ment of an indigenous variety of Communism in that country. In 
the first place, the Chinese live by a more consistent and thorough- 
going materialism than the Communists of the West. The realities 
of this world take precedence over the scientific theories of Marx; 
that is, the Chinese are more likely to depend upon their practical 
materialistic tradition than upon pure ideology. Secondly, the 
Communists have been operating a government in China since 1927 
and consequently are experienced in administrative responsibility. 
Because this government operated mainly in guerrilla areas where 
sporadic warfare existed, the Communists were utterly dependent 
upon the enthusiastic support of the peasants. With the basis of the 
government resting upon the good-will of the people, the Com- 
munists developed an attitude which was open to new ideas, new 
experiences, self-criticism and a strong emphasis upon a ‘people’s 
democracy’. Although the Communist leaders are convinced 
Marxists, they nevertheless accept the doctrines as flexible theories, 
subject to alteration, and not as rigid religious dogma. Thirdly, in 
this formative period the Communist government was by necessity a 
decentralized organization. During the period there was no formal 
central government, for Communist China was divided into in- 
dependent regions which often were geographically separated from 
each other by great distances. The existence of semi-autonomous 
regions not only fostered new practices, methods and experiments, 
but also made the reliance upon the peasants more imperative. 
These political and social factors strongly affected the develop- 
ment of the educational programme of the Communists. They 
attacked the educational problems in the guerrilla areas and in some 
of the most backward areas of China with a two-edged sword. In 
the first place the education programme was definitely revolutionary, 
ruthlessly severing itself from traditional concepts of education. In 
the second place it faced realistically the backwardness, the low 
economic level and the desperate illiteracy of the masses. In no uncer- 
tain terms it repudiated the educational system of the Kuomintang, 
32 
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a system which drives a wedge between the intelligentsia and 
the people and creates within the students the ultimate ambition of 
further study abroad. The devastating attacks made upon the 
Kuomintang educational policy are shown through a series of 
articles which the author has selected from Communist newspapers. 
These selections portray the Kuomintang educational policy as 
semi-colonial, existing for a privileged class and failing to associate 
education with political and social action. ‘The Communist critics 
assert that the Kuomintang system of education is based upon that 
of the highly developed capitalistic countries of the West, which takes 
a child at six years of age and nurses him along until he is twenty 
years or older. On graduation the student becomes a ‘waste product’, 
incapable of gearing his education to productive work. 

In contrast, the Communists adopted a course which is summar- 
ized in the much-used phrase ‘Study for Use’ and which aimed to 
educate the masses. They initiated some unique and very fruitful 
educational projects: winter schools (which open in November and 
close in February), short period training-schools, literacy groups, half- 
day schools, night schools, travelling schools and other very practical 
and simple means of reducing illiteracy. 

Mr Lindsay rightly points out that the Communist educational 
programme has achieved remarkable results which should command 
our respect, but the undiscriminating reader of his book can be 
trapped into a false appraisal of Communist education in China. 
He shows that all education must be integrated for productive 
purposes and for the furtherance of the class struggle. This is true 
even of the arts and especially of music and drama. Courses in 
cultural subjects are directed towards the engendering of emotional 
enthusiasm for the class struggle. The passionate desire to achieve 
the final goal of the revolution seems to determine the entire educa- 
tional policy of Communist China and, in the opinion of the author, 
it gives rise to some amazing and admirable results. Indeed this is 
true. For example, a professor is not only a teacher but also a 
productive worker and often a leader in guerrilla warfare. He is 
considered a good teacher if he successfully combines education 
with actions and pioneers in creative and dangerous work. What a 
startling contrast to the sedate dispassionate Confucianist scholars! 

_ Yet Mr Lindsay fails to indicate the danger of an educational 
system chained to the purpose of furthering the class struggle and of 
bringing about the ‘People’s Democracy’, thus becoming a tool for 
propaganda purposes. Inevitably the Communist Party becomes the 
sole judge of what is good for the people and thus the government 
becomes the dispenser of truth. The philosopher’s non-utilitarian 
probing for truth is completely abandoned, and the respect for 
truth is sadly neglected. Knowledge becomes a slave to a human 

institution. Furthermore, one senses in this book a pious enthusiasm 
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for the impersonal masses, which destroys all appreciation for the 
mysteries of the human personality. 

Moreover, the reader should not form an opinion of the Com- 
munist educational system without supplementing this book with 
other material and interpretations concerning the post-war years, 
for only a small portion of it is devoted to the years after 1945, 
the greater part relating to the Sino-Japanese War. 


THEODORE F. RomiG 
New YorkK 





A PRESS CORRESPONDENT IN CHINA 


CHINA SHAKES THE WorLD. By JACK BELDEN. New York: Harper. $5.00. 
1949. London: Gollancz. 21s. 1950. 


[* this book Mr Jack Belden, a well-known newspaper corre- 

spondent, seeks to explain the reasons for the downfall of the 
Nationalist régime in China and the rise to power of the Com- 
munists. He describes what he saw and heard in China during the 
critical years, 1947 to 1949, and the background of a previous 
experience of nine years in China (1933-42) has also aided him in 
the writing of his book. 

As a description of certain aspects of Chinese life, and as an 
interpretation of certain phases of the political situation during the 
last decade and a half, the book is worth reading, but it should be 
read with caution, for it lacks balance. The net impression left by 
nine-tenths of the volume is that the Communists are all white and 
the Nationalists all black, whereas the truth, or so it appears to this 
reviewer at least, is rather to be found in various shades of grey, 
according to time and place. 

In the last chapter, however, entitled ‘Chinese Horizons’, in which 
the author deals with Communist attitudes towards power, property 
and liberty, he does seek to weight the scales more evenly and to 
arrive at a fairer balance, not so much between Communist and 
Nationalist as between the good and the bad in Communism itself. 
Some of his insights are keen, as when he writes (pp. 473-474): 


Power that is becoming and power that is in being, however, are two 
entirely different things. Now that they have conquered a large part of the 
country, the attitude of the Communists seems to be undergoing a change. 
When Chiang Kai-shek had the power, the limits on it could not be too 
great; now that they have the power, the limits on it cannot be too little. 


Another penetrating observation is this: 


China’s Communists are men of high moral character. But it is their 
very virtue that is frightening. They believe they are right and that everyone 
who is opposed to their basic philosophy of life is wrong. They are not 
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fanatics in the way this word is understood in America. They do not rant 
or rage; they seldom (with noted exceptions) use force to inflict their opinions 
on others; they solicit criticism; they are patient beyond understanding in 
explaining their programme. Nor are they Utopians. They see no ideal 
society in China in the near future. They are practical men (about their own 
country). Nevertheless, the Communists believe that they alone understand 
historical necessity. And it is this belief that drives them to try to mould men 
into images of themselves, with resultant threats to liberty (pp. 509-510). 


Mr Belden’s judgment of Christianity in China is given in four 
paragraphs on page 490. There is space here for quotation of but 
one of them, but its general tenor reveals the rest: 


With their own gods long ago beaten into the dust and with the God of 
the foreigner no longer responding to their needs or their hopes, it is not 
strange that the disinherited masses of China turned towards Communism, 
a doctrine opposed to imperialism which had brought ruin to China, and to 
Christianity which had failed to bring them social justice or spiritual succour. 


The foregoing over-simplifies the history and is written from a 
distorted perspective, but it has a certain suggestive value which 
should not be overlooked. So, too, the book as a whole is interesting 
and thought-provoking, but it should be read with discretion. 


W. P. MILLs 
New York 





A CEYLON BISHOP IN U.S.A. 


THE MESSAGE AND SILENCE OF THE AMERICAN PuLpit. By SABAPATHY 
KULANDRAN. Boston, Mass: Pilgrim Press. $2.50. 1949. 


— KULANDRAN, of the Jaffna Diocese of the Church of 

South India, travelled in fourteen states of the American 
Union in 1945-46 and did so with a discerning eye. Like many 
other travellers who have exposed themselves to the surge and 
vitality of the American continent, he found his days lapped in 
meetings and his nights folded in the berths of railway trains. He 
did not, however, deliver himself body and soul to the discipline 
of the travel schedule, but wrested from it spaces for meditation, 
reflection and writing, with the result that his book makes an apt 
and penetrating contribution to the growing literature which 
observers of America are providing. 

As he travelled, Bishop Kulandran asked himself, and his 
audiences, what the Christian Church was up to on the American 
continent, and why it existed at all in a land of romping materialism. 
As a decent, honest, friendly and fair-minded institution it had its 
place among all the other man-invented societies which lend 
ingenious variety to the American scene. He saw it busy and charit- 
able, organized and efficient, ethical and optimistic. But was it 
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Christian? Was it the Church, or just another voluntary society in a 
land of free opinion, free speech and free enterprise? 

This is the Bishop’s question about the Church in the United 
States. In looking at it there, however, he looks at it universally, for 
the Gospel in any geographical area is bound to raise the fundamental 
questions about itself and about the Church which should be the 
embodiment of the Gospel. In a land of much exhortation he sees 
the American pulpit, 
seeking as much common ground as is possible with ‘enlightened opinion’ 
outside the Church. The Church is seldom conceived as antithetic in regard 
to the world. The voice of the American pulpit is the voice of those verities 
which are believed to be recognizable by all fair-minded people everywhere. 
The réle of Jesus in the message of the American pulpit is to strengthen 
and confirm what even otherwise should be obvious to enlightened people. 


The ‘earthward descent of the American pulpit’ is not due, he feels, 
to higher criticism and the influence of the natural sciences alone: 


For a considerable number of years American philosophy had kept up a 
sustained attack on the supernatural. A peculiar feature of American 
philosophy, even when it dismissed Christian theology, was its retention of 
Christian ethical values and even Christian terminology. An American 
friend of mine recently expressed his relief that the humanistic naturalism 
of his day has now given place to Naturalistic Theism. The term ‘Natural- 
istic Theism’ has a reassuring ring. There is comfort in feeling that it is 
some kind of Theism. With supernaturalism under such continuous attack, 
the American pulpit was in search of something in addition to sccial and 
economic amelioration, and this is found in ethical values. 


Other erosive agents which have affected Christianity in the United 
States are ‘a condition of reaction’ against Puritanism and its ‘false 
absolutes’; against Methodism in which ‘everything began to be a 
sin’, and against the process of being ‘put through Hell a little too 
often’. All this gave rise to the ‘social gospel’: 

here was something which had a universal appeal, lifted high above all 
sectarian strife. Even the term ‘social gospel’ came into existence, as if 
duties by themselves could be a substitute for what had given them birth... 
theology shifted out of the realm of the transcendent; and each one was free 
to pick and choose those implications which appealed to him, or perhaps 
were more acceptable in his particular social and geographical area. 


Some of the silences noted are those associated with the lack of 
Biblical and expository preaching, a thin conception of the fact of 
the Church as ‘a great ongoing historic reality’ and a shyness about 
orthodoxy in a land ‘where everything is yet to be discovered’. 

Another process which gives the Bishop some concern is the 
conditioning of American church life by the ‘democratic way of life 
and conduct’ so that preachers begin ‘to fight shy of saying inside 
a church what could not also be said outside a church’. This con- 
ditioning has kept the Church closely in touch with the world, but 
there have been losses to its own organic life—observations which 
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should be noted when they come from a leader of Christian life in / 


Asia. 





The book has sections on India, and the place of Christianity 


there, which provide a complementary offering to the American 


analyses and, as Dr Horton says in his foreword, Bishop Kulandran’s | 
writing is to be welcomed for its understanding of Christian univers- | 


ality, and therefore for the validity of its penetrating gaze on two 
lands where the Church needs powerfully to be self-critical. 


Ceci, NoRTHCOTT 
LONDON 





THE FAITH FOR AFRICAN STUDENTS 


THE Lorp Jesus Curist. By KENNETH H. Crossy. London: Epworth 
Press. 7s. 6d. 1949. 


ap ene born of the effort to present the Faith to the mind and 
heart of Negro Africa are still so few that one opens any of 

them with eager anticipation. This book has been written from notes 

of talks given to African students. “Throughout I have had before 

me the minds and queries of particular students I have known and, 

because there are multitudes like them, I have dared to put pen to 

paper on the greatest of all themes.’ Dr Crosby has done well so to 
are. 

The book, which opens with the articles of the Nicene Creed 
acclaiming the Lord Jesus, is in seven chapters: I. The Incarnation: 
Man’s Need and God’s Remedy. II. Who is Jesus? Messiah: Son 
of Man: Son of God. III. Why did Jesus die? (1) Freewill: Sin: the 
Fruit of Sin and God’s Remedy. (2) The Death of Christ part of a 
Plan: Jesus as Priest, Sacrifice, Ransom. (3) God’s love and our 
repentance: repentance in the gospels and the early Church. IV. Why 
did Jesus rise from the dead? (1) Life after death in African belief. 
(2) The purpose was not to prove that there is life after death, which 
was already believed by most Jews; (3) nor to be a sign. (4) The 
purpose was to meet the desperate need of Peter, Mary Magdalene, 
the two at Emmaus and the rest of His friends; and (5) of us, too, 
‘since we, too, are His friends’. V. The Holy Spirit: in the Early 
Church; power to preach, to resist, to love, to stand against tempta- 
tion, to be joyful, to heal. The Church. The Spirit received through 
faith and love. VI. The Ascension: Judge of living and dead: Jesus 
as Priest. VII. The Holy Trinity: The Persons are (a) different 
(6) the same. Why we believe in the equality of the Persons. 

Dr Crosby writes with an engaging simplicity of style and an 
unusual freedom from jargon; the book, which is warm with the 
love of Christ and in some places most deeply moving, is full of 
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sentences throwing new light on familiar matters; it plainly springs 
from experience in close contact with African thinking; it contains 
valuable contrasts between Christian and Islamic theology; no 
Christian man, in Africa or ‘at home’ could read it without profit. 
This is not to say that Dr Crosby finds it easier than the rest of us 
to present the gospel story to readers for whom Scripture is either 
altogether true in every sense and sentence or altogether false. There 
is no hint in the book that the scholar in his study sometimes 
takes a different view from the preacher in the pulpit; on this, the 
gravest of our problems, it gives no help. St John is quoted as though 
the Lord’s words there were indeed ipsissima verba. The Resurrection 
narratives in all four gospels are drawn on with equal confidence, 
as though they recorded facts of the same objective kind as, let us 
say, the Passion stories. In a book of this size and sort it is difficult 
to see what else the author could have done. But an author who has 
to do this has to write with less than perfect freedom. 

There are other over-simplifications. ‘All the disasters that 
happen in history are the judgments of God’ (p. 45). ‘Everything 
~~ did or said concerns us. . . . This is because He is God’ 

p. 84). 

An over-simplification of another sort altogether is this: all 
quotations from Scripture (and they are very many, as the excellent 
index proves) are from the Basic Bible. This is not the place at which 
to discuss that issue, but only to express the hope that those who, in 
or out of Africa, like ‘Basic’ as little as does the present reviewer will 
not be dissuaded from reading a book which will enlighten the mind 
and warm the heart of any Christian man. 

C. KincsLey WILLIAMS 
Fowey, CORNWALL 


CHRISTIANITY AND NON-CHRISTIAN PRACTICES 


Wuat Woutp You Do? WuHen CurisTIAN ETHIcs CONFLICT WITH 
STANDARDS OF NON-CHRISTIAN CuLTuRES. By DANIEL J. FLEMING. 
New York: Friendship Press. $2.25. 1949. 

THE BIBLE AND PoLyGaMy. By GEOFFREY PARRINDER. London: S.P.C.K. 
2s. 6d. 1950. 


ype these books would be of real value to missionaries going 

out for the first time and to people who want to study the 
impact of Christianity on non-Christian cultures. What Would 
You Do? is based on a large number of actual, not hypothetical, 
cases when Christian Ethics have come in conflict with accepted 
standards in non-Christian countries. Dr Fleming does not claim 
to provide the solutions to the problems reported: he poses the 
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problems, indicates the principles involved and leaves the reader 
to make his own judgments. 

He makes clear the necessity to distinguish between essential 
Christian principles and merely western customs and _ standards, 
and insists on the need to understand the cultural background. A 
chapter is devoted to marriage customs; another to the vexed 
question of ceremonial bowing; another to the difficult problem of 
attendance at non-Christian funerals. There is a very challenging 
section on Christians as employers, raising the issues of scales of 
pay and housing for mission or household servants, non-Christian 
firms doing work for Christians on Sundays, and the need for one 
day off a week. 

The fact that the population of the world is increasing at a 
faster rate than the production of food forces into the open the 
problem of over-population and birth-control. Dr Fleming urges 
research work in each area and implicitly approves the growing 
development in agricultural missions. 

There is an interesting chapter on ‘Circumventing the Law’ 
which deals with unfair restrictions, pettifogging rules and organized 
discrimination. Dr Fleming is quite clear in his suspicion of short- 
term advantages and emphasizes the spiritual nature of the Church’s 
work, which can only be advanced by complete integrity. 

In The Bible and Polygamy Dr Parrinder, who is on the staff of 
University College, Ibadan, goes into the question whether mono- 
gamy is essential to Christianity or is merely a factor in European 
civilization. He writes with a sense of urgency, knowing that polygamy 
is more common in Africa to-day than anywhere in the world and 
that a number of indigenous African churches have split off from 
their parent missionary bodies in order to allow its practice. 

He enumerates the reasons for Hebrew polygamy—the desire 
for children, Levirate marriage and the much less reputable reasons 
springing from the politics, vain glory and sensuality of chiefs and 
kings. He then makes the point that for the very large majority of 
people monogamy must have been the practice, though the royal 
example must often have made the poor man who could only afford 
one wife think of the ownership of many as a desirable thing. The 
great prophets exalted monogamy and, by the end of the Old Testa- 
ment period, it had become generally accepted. Interesting evidence 
of the approval of monogamy is provided by the Septuagint transla- 
tion of Genesis 11, 24: the Hebrew text ‘they shall become one flesh’ 
becomes ‘the two shall become one flesh’ in the Greek. Another 
interesting fact mentioned is that polygamy was finally forbidden 
among western Jews in the early eleventh century a.D., though it 
had been abandoned in practice long before that date. 

The decisive factor for Christians, however, is in the teaching of 
our Lord. He was often questioned about divorce, which shows 
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that it must have been a burning question in His day. There is no 
record of a question about whether a man might take a second wife. 
The whole of His teaching makes it inconceivable that He could 
have countenanced polygamy. The Gospel references, dealt with in 
detail, show that in His mind the marriage bond was indissoluble. 

In the Pastoral Epistles there is a provision that bishops, elders 
and deacons must be the husbands of one wife. Some Christians in 
Africa have seized upon this as insisting on a high standard for 
church officials but allowing non-officials to take another wife. Far 
from this being the case, it is a prohibition for the classes mentioned 
to re-marry after the death of the first wife. 

In spite of the uncompromising insistence on monogamy, this 
short book is very sympathetically written and the reading of it 
gives the reader a very human understanding of the problem, 
especially in its African setting. The final chapter claims that the 
causes which once made polygamy conceivable—the surplus of 
women, their low status, the conception of property, restricted 
marital relations during lactation, lack of married partnership, lack 
of children—need now no longer operate. We have the Christian 
conception of a spiritual relationship, lifelong, even eternal, for which 
the pattern is the relationship between Christ and His Church. 


GEORGE APPLETON 
LONDON 





A NEW CONFLATION OF THE PROVERBS 


THE Proverss OF SoLomon. A new conflation with an introduction by 
A. D. Power. London: Longmans. 6s. 1949. 


el is perhaps unnecessary, after the reception accorded to the 

earlier volume, LEcclesiasticus, by the Bible-reading public 
(a reception which in fact created the demand for the second volume), 
to seek commendation for The Proverbs of Solomon. It has fallen 
into expectant hands. 

The editor of this new conflation reminds us at the outset that 
he makes ‘no pretence to scholarship’, and the present reviewer’s 
effort to assess this work is undertaken in the same spirit. He makes 
no pretence at assessing faithfulness to theological tenets or even 
linguistic accuracy, but seeks, rather, to present the impressions 
of a layman on this new work. 

To many, the Book of Proverbs is like a repository of ancient 
lore, the terse and wise sayings of an ancient sage of Israel, touching 
us but little. Now and again something apposite to time and occasion 
stands out, but often the task of discovering and bringing out these 
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parallels is too exacting. It is here that the style and arrangement 
to which Mr Power has resorted are most useful. His approach 
lights up the whole book and throws into relief its purpose and 
plan. He quotes what must have been his guiding star, the words 
of Matthew Arnold in his Introduction to Jsaiah xL—Lxv1, in which 
Arnold defines his aim as being to enable people ‘to read as a con- 
nected whole the last twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah without 
being frequently stopped by passages of which the meaning is 
almost or quite unintelligible’. Mr Power’s chief object, he con- 
fesses, was ‘to adhere as closely as possible to the language of the 
Authorized Version, to express the sense of the original as nearly 
as I could in English words and to make obscure passages clear’. 
In this he has succeeded remarkably well. As one reads one is struck 
with the sense of continuity and wholeness, of oneness of purpose, 
which makes the book readable, understandable and enjoyable. 
Omissions, such as those found in chapter III and elsewhere, have 
the effect of enhancing, instead of militating against, this continuity. 


Let not kindness and faithfulness forsake thee: 
Bind them about thy neck, 

Seek thou favour and a good name 

In the sight of God and man. 


The line left out of the Authorized Version does not affect the 
sense of the passage but seems, on the contrary, to help clarify it 
and the verse form employed greatly facilitates the reading. 

Bold cross-headings introduce the subject matter treated in 
each passage, making the book one to which we can turn for medita- 
tion and devotion on whatever subject we choose. This method, 
moreover, creates a natural chapter division, bringing into relief 
topics of value and inspiration. The aptness of many of the 
titles reveals the Book of Proverbs as it really is, a book to inspire 
life and to focus attention on lofty ideals. Here are some of the 
titles: Concerning Conduct of Life; Duty to our Neighbour; The 
Results of Wrong-Doing. Such an arrangement makes the book 
suitable for reading in devotional exercises in youth clubs or youth 
services. Used in this way it stimulates young people to ‘follow up’ 
their reading, and thus to acquaint themselves with the treasures of 
Proverbs. ‘The arrangement of passages and themes, again, makes 
quotations to be used in advice to young people easy of access. 
This is a book which might well be translated into many languages 
and made widely available among the younger churches. 


SetH M. MokITIMI 
HEALDTOWN, S. AFRICA 
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A VITAL JEWISH EPOCH 


THE JEws FRoM Cyrus TO Herop. By Norman H. Snaltu. Wallington, 
England: Religious Education Press. 6s. 1949. 


. are two reasons for a revival of interest to-day in Jewish 
history of the years from Cyrus to Herod. It was, in the first 
place, a time of return and of reconstruction for the Jewish people 
in the Holy Land, a time full of political and religious problems 
quite similar to those of the present day. In the second place, it was 
a vital epoch in which Judaism was being born and typical Jewish 
thinking formed. For purposes of studying the Jewish people’s destiny 
throughout the period, this book forms a useful starting-point. 

The first part, on ‘the historical background’, affords a clear 
outline of political events related to Cyrus, Alexander the Great, 
Palestine under the Seleucids, Herod, Rome and other landmarks. 
The second part, in which the author displays remarkable knowledge 
and wide reading, traces the spiritual development of Judaism and 
of Jewish thinking. 

It is to be regretted, however, that in these chapters the Prophets 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, Deutero-Isaiah, Haggai are entirely 
confined to a spiritual evolution which was begun by King Josiah 
and which ended with the Scribes, Pharisees and Sadducees. There is 
no reference to the fact that the Prophets of the period from Cyrus 
to Herod, like the Prophets of earlier times, had to contend with 
their own people as a result of the Judaism which grew up in the 
era of the Second Temple. 

The Prophets are in no way responsible for the spiritual evolution 
which led the Jewish people to Judaism. Nobody who reads the Old 
Testament carefully will fail to appreciate the full force of the 
comment of Jesus: ‘So persecuted they the prophets which were 
before you’, «i of His lamentation: ‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee’. 

It is hard to realize that Christian writers do not allow for the 
deep cleft which has always existed between Prophetism and 
Judaism. A book which deals with the history of the Jewish people 
from Cyrus to Herod should make clear that there is a connexion 
between Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Haggai and all the ensuing Prophets on 
the one side, and Jesus Christ, who was rejected by His own people, 
on the other. A history of the Jewish people which describes any of 
its periods in terms only of men.and men’s ideas can never be really 
historical. God’s word and will are to be seen as a most important, 
but also most neglected, reality in each epoch of this history. 


ROBERT BRUNNER 
BASEL 
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MORAVIAN INTREPIDITY IN SURINAM 


FLUGEL DES CHARADIUS. EIN FRAUENSCHICKSAL. By RuTH SCcHIEL. | 
Tiibingen and Stuttgart: Rainer Wunderlich Verlag Hermann 
Leins. DM. 7.80. 1949. 


i Rape is indeed a thrilling missionary book, telling the story of 

one of the most remarkable women in the history of Moravian 
missions, ‘Mother Hartmann’, who served in Surinam from 1827 
till 1855. 

That is very simply said. But the author describes, in sober but 
thrilling tones, how Frau Hartmann worked, fought, suffered and 
endured, how she was obliged to part with her children and to send 
them to Germany, and to bury her own husband; how, a lonely 
white woman, she went into the ‘country of death’ to spend her life 
there and how, through many years of unutterable suffering, she 
stormed the stronghold of Satan until her feet would bear her up no 
longer and her hands could not lift a cup of water to quench her 
burning thirst. Amid diabolical powers constantly surrounding her 
with traps, and with no one to help her, she could yet rejoice over 
a single soul which showed even a glimmer of understanding of what 
she sought to bring to those poor people. 

We see, too, the Moravian Church at a time when it was sweeping 
irresistibly across the world with the Gospel of Christ, not counting 
the cost in sufferings or in loss of life on the field. The author 


describes Surinam as it then was, a country of cruel slavery, where | 
a Negro was counted as less than a dog, toiling on the plantations | 


under the lash of the slave-drivers. We gain a glimpse of such 
wickedness that we can scarcely imagine that such conditions could 
ever have been tolerated in a ‘Christian world’. All this is recounted 
against a background of superb scenery, wonderfully described. 

Throughout, it is Frau Hartmann who guides us and whom we 
see in her all-dominating love for her Saviour and for the people 
to whom He sent her. She was obedient to His command until 
death took her, as it had taken so many of the others. 

This is a book which should be read in the widest circles of the 
Christian Church. 
P. M. LEGENE 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Rev. A. G. Hepert, D.D., is the Superior of the Society of 
the Sacred Mission, Kelham, England. 


The Rev. M. A. C. Warren, D.D., is General Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society. 


I. W. Moomaw is Educational Secretary of Agricultural Missions, 
Inc., of New York. 


The Rev. CHARLES LONG, Jun., is a China missionary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. 


The Rev. V. JorHipakiaM, of the Church of South India, 
contributes a paper recently delivered at Selly Oak Colleges, 
Birmingham. 


The Rev. C. F. Gripsie, of the Methodist Church of Austral- 
asia, attended the South Pacific Conference on behalf of the National 
Missionary Council of Australia and of the International Missionary 
Council. 


The Rev. Wynn C. FarrFiELD, D.D., a former China missionary 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, is 
Secretary of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 





Reviews of books are by: Professor K. S. Latourette, D.D., 
LL.D., Ph.D., Sterling Professor of Missions and Oriental History 
in Yale University; the Rev. Dr W. WICKERT, General Superintendent 
of the work of the Hermannsburg Mission in South Africa; the Rev. 
B. G. M. SuNDKLER, D.Theol., Professor of Church History with 
Mission History in the University of Uppsala; the Most Rev. 
A. M. Ho tts, Metropolitan of the Church of South India; Hans 
Kosmata, Ph.D., of Germany, formerly Director of the Institutum 
Judaicum Delitzschianum, now at work, in relation to the evangeliza- 
tion of the Jews, with the Presbyterian Church of England; the Rev. 
BIRGER PERNOW, Missions Director of the Svenska Israelsmission 
and chairman of the International Committee on the Christian 
Approach to the Jews; the Rev. Epwin W. Situ, D.D., for many 
years in Africa with the Primitive Methodist Missionary Society, a 
former Editorial Superintendent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society and lately Editor of Africa; the Rev. Murray T. ‘Titus of 
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the Methodist Mission, Moradabad, India, formerly on the staff of 
the Henry Martyn School of Islamic Studies, Aligargh; A. D. Power, 


a member of the General Committee of the British Empire Leprosy | 


Relief Association; Mrs K. P. K. WuitTaker, of the School of African 
and Oriental Studies, London; the Rev. JoHN Foster, D.D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Glasgow; the Rev. 
THeopore F. Romic, Ph.D., a China missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A.; the Rev. W. PLumer Mitts, D.D., also a 
missionary to China under the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.; the 
Rev. Ceci Nortucott, General Secretary of the United Council 
for Missionary Education; the Rev. C. KINGSLEY WILLIAMS, formerly 
on the staff of Achimota College, Gold Coast, Editor of the Day- 
star; the Rev. GeorGE APPLETON, M.B.E., formerly Archdeacon of 
Rangoon, now a Secretary of the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies; the Rev. SetH M. Moxirtim1, Vice-President and Chaplain 
of Healdtown Missionary Institution, South Africa; Lic. RoBERT 
BRUNNER, Director of the Freunde Israels, of Basel; the Rev. P. M. 
LEGENE, Secretary of the Moravian Missions Board at Zeist, the 
Netherlands. 
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the co-operation of the Rev. R. Pierce Beaver, Ph.D. (New York), Rev. J. 
Christy Wilson, D.D. (Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
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Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked f. 
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1. History 


CONSTANTINE AND THE CONVERSION OF 
Europe. A. H.M. Jones. xiv+271 pp. 
N.Y.: Macmillan. $2. 1949. 461. 

The significance of the conversion of 
Constantine for Church and State, written 
for the general reader who has made no 
detailed study of the subject. 


MIssIONS AND THE AMERICAN MIND. 


Kenneth Scott Latourette. vii+40 pp. 
Indianapolis: National Foundation 
Press. $1. 1949. 462. 


: A brief statement of the importance of the 
/ missionary factor in shaping the American 
{= mind. 





HisTorrE DES Missions FRANGAISES. Jean- 
Marie Sédés. 128 pp. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1950. 463. 

In the series: Que sais-je? 

+TREKK AV FRANSK PROTESTANTISK MISJON 
1 GAr oc1 Dac. Bjarne Nome. NOTM, 
1950 (2), 65-81. 464. 

+Diz KirRcHLICHE MISSIONSGESELLSCHAFT 
VON ENGLAND (CHURCH MISSIONARY 
SoclETY) UND DIE BASLER MISSION. 
Adolf Streckeisen. EMM, 1950 (Mai), 
76-84 ; (Juli), 114-24. 465. 

+100 JAHRE HEIDENMISSION IN SUDAFRIKA. 
F. I. Hagel. MR, 1950 (2), 121-31. 
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History of Missionary Societies 


Tue SToRY OF THE BusH BROTHERHOODS. 
J. W. S. Tomlin. London: Mowbray. 
5s. 1950. 467. 

An account of an outstanding feature in 
the development of Anglican missionary life 
and work in Australia. 


THe MARYKNOLL Story. 
sidine. Se A 


1 

opular presentation, dramatically told, 
of oky, atholic Foreign Mission Society and 
its missionaries by a columnist and corre- 
spondent. 


Robert Con- 
Doubleday. 
1950. 


Tue CATHOLIC STory OF LIBERIA. Martin 
. Bane, S.M.A. 163 pp. N.Y.: 
Declan X. McMullen. $2.50. 1950. 


A century of Roman Catholic missions. 


JESUITS FOR THE Necro. Edward D. 
Reynolds. 232 pp. America 
Press. $2.50. 1949. 470. 


The work of the Jesuits with the Negro in 
the United States and Jamaica. 


THE METHODISTS OF CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 
Paul Neff Garber. 126 pp. N.Y.: 
Editorial Dept., general section, Board 
of Missions and Church Extensions, 
Methodist Church. $1. 1949. 4712. 

A study of the American Methodists on 
the continent of Europe. 


MissiON ADVANCE IN CHINA. John Oss. 
284 pp. Nashville, Tenn.: Southern 
Publishing Association. $1. 1949. 472. 


The development of the missions of the 
Seventh-day Adventists in China. 
tNorpens YDRE MiIssION APRIL 1949- 
Marcu 1950. Axel Malmstrom, H. F. 
Jorgensen, B. O. Weider, J. E. Lundahl, 
Gustav Kvist. NMT, 1950 (Sept.), 
138-78. 473. 


ll. Missionary Biography 


THe AWAKENING OF INDIA: Forty YEARS 
AMONG THE TELUGUS. William Arthur 
Stanton. 213 pp. Portland, Me: 
Falmouth. $3. 1950. 474. 

A review is in preparation. 

Giapys AYLWARD, ONE OF THE UNDE- 

FEATED. The story of Gladys Aylward 


as told by herto R. O. Latham. 48 pp. 
London: Edinburgh House ress. 
1s. 6d. 1950. 475. 


The story of an intrepid Englishwoman, 
formerly a parlourmaid in London, who 
travelled to North China on her own initia- 
tive, did evangelistic and relief work as the 
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only European in that region and duri 
last war trekked many miles, with a hundred 
refugee children, to Shensi. 

FLAGELLANT ON HorRsEBACK : the life stop 
of David Brainerd. Richard Ellswortj 
Day. 253 pp. Philadelphia: Judy 
Press. $3. 1950. 476. 


A biography of the famous eighteenth§ 


century missionary to the American Indian 


TamaTa (JAMES CHALMERS). Aksel J} 
Knudsen. 64 pp. Copenhagen : Lohse 
Forlag. Kr.2. 1950. 477. 

+Ramon LLvuLL, DocTEuR DEs Mission, 
Ramon Sugranges de Franch. New 
Zeitschrift fiir | Missionswissenschaji 
(Beckenried), 1950 (2), 81-93; 
(3), 193-206. 478. 


tli. The Older Churches 


Nico.as BERDYAEV : CAPTIVE OF FREEDOM, 
Matthew Spinka. 220 pp. N.Y: 
Harpers. $3.50. 1950. 479. 

A review is in preparation. 

INTRODUCTION TO BERDYAEV. 
Fielding Clarke. 192 pp. 
Bles. 15s. 1950. 480. 

Based on profound study of the gres 
Russian thinker, this book also gives a rich 
insight into the distinctive character of th 
Russian Orthodox Church. An important 
commentary on Berdyaev’s published — 
notably The Meaning of Eistory and Th 
Destiny of Man. 

Towarps A CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION. A 
draft issued by the Christian Union 


Oliver 
London: 


Professional Men of Greece. 270 pp. 
Athens: ‘Damascus’ Publications. 
1950. 481. 


Follows up a manifesto from the same 
quarter issued in 1946 and gives vigorous and 
constructive expression to the Church's 
obligation to relate itself more closely t 
realities in every field of contemporary life. 


‘L’AposToLtiki DxIAKONIA.” Comment 
lEglise de Gréce réalise son renouvelle- 


ment spirituel. Archimandrite Meletios. 
15 pp. Illus. Paris: 7 rue Georges 
Bizet. 1950. 482, 


An account of the aims and activities of a 
organization which is playing a vital part 0 
the spiritual renewal of the ge Orthodor 
Church to-day. 

REVOLUTION IN A City ParisH. Abbé 
Michonneau. Foreword by Archbishop 
Cushing, of Boston. 189 pp. Oxford: 
Blackfriars. 7s. 6d. 1949. 483. 

A discussion of the experiences of the 
clergy of a Roman Catholic parish on the 
outskirts of Paris, in their efforts to wa 
the dechristianized masses to the Faith. 
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Tue MESSAGE AND SILENCE OF THE AMERI- 


caN Putpit. Sabapathy Kulandran. 
Boston Mass: Pilgrim Press. $2.50. 
1949. 484. 


See review, p. 484. 

{THe CHURCHES OF THE UNITED STATES 
FroRM A NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL. 
Wynn C. Fairfield. IRM, 1950 (Oct.), 
445-55. 455. 

+I ANLEDNING AF ZINZENDORFS 250 AARS 
FopsELspaG. Lorenz Bergmann. NMT, 
1950 (Sept.), 179-89. 486 

¢Zum 75 GEBURTSTAG VON S. Knak. K. 
Hartenstein. EMZ, 1950 (Mai), 82-4. 
487. 

+EN AMERIKANSK MISJONSFORSKER MED 

VERDENSRY. Svein Hanssen-Bauer. 


NOTM, 1950 (2), 82-93. 488. 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 

JapaN SINCE Perry. Chitoshi Yanaga. 
x+723 pp. N.Y.: McGraw-Hill. $6. 
1949. 489. 

A substantial history of Japan in the 
modern period by a professor of political 
science at Yale University. 

Japan’s New Day. Edwin B. Dozier. 
154 pp. Nashville: Broadman Press. 
60 cents. 1949. 490. 

A background book for study groups. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON JAPANESE COMMUNISM. 
Compiled by Rodger Swearingen and 
Paul Langer. vii+16 pp. N.Y In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations. 1950. 491. 

A list of Japanese primary and secondary 
sources. 

+Drm CHRISTLICHE VERKUNDIGUNG IN DER 
RELIGIGSEN LAGE JAPANS NACH DEM 
Krizc. Gerhard Rosenkranz. EMM, 
1950 (Juli), 99-113. 492. 

+NaTIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE IN JAPAN. 
George F. Rohrlich. International 
Labour Review (Geneva), 1950 (Apr.), 
336-66. 493. 


Korea 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WESTERN LANGUAGE 
MaTeRIALS ON Korea. Prepared by 
Shannon McCune. vii+6 pp. N.Y.: 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 25 cents. 
1950. 494. 


on recent additions. 
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Korea To-pay. George M. McCune. 
xxi+372 pp. Cambridge, Mass. : Har- 
vard University Press. $5. 1950. 495. 

A timely book on Korea since it was 
liberated and divided. 


China 

THe ANCIENT Na-Kui 
SoutH-West Cuina. Joseph F. Rock. 
2 vols. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. $25. 1947 496. 

The first of a series on West China: a 
study of the land and literature of the former 
Na-Khi kingdom in Yiinnan. 

'THE GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF CHINA. 
Chien Tuan-sheng. xviii+526 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University 
Press. $7.50. 1950. 497. 

A study of the legal structure and practical 
operation of the Kuomintang Government. 
Tue Oruer City. John J. Espy. 211 pp. 
N.Y.: Knopf. $2.75 1950. 498. 

An autobiographical account of life in 
Shanghai. 

Pivot or Asta. Owen Lattimore. 
288 pp. Boston: Little, Brown. 
1950. 499. 

The report of a study of the strategic 
Chinese province of Sinkiang made under a 
Carnegie Corporation grant by an outstand- 
ing authority and his associates. 

A Snort History oF CuineszE ArT. Hugo 
Munsterberg. xiv+227 pp. N.Y.: 
Philosophical Library and East Lansing : 
Michigan State College Press. $5. 
1949. 500. 

A concise yet comprehensive account, for 
the interested layman and college student. 


KINGDOM OF 


xii+ 
$3.50. 


Stupirs ON Hooxworm DISEASE IN 
SZECHUAN Province, West CHINA. 
K. Chang and co-workers. (American 


Journal of Hygiene Monographic Series. 
No. 19.) x+152 pp. Baltimore : Johns 
Hopkins Press. $3. 1949. 502. 

Report of a research project supported by 
the International Health Division of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

Notes ON EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN 
Communist CHINA. Michael Lindsay, 
with supplements by Marion Menzies, 
William Paget and S. B homas. 
N.Y.: Institute of Pacific Relations. 
$2.50. 1950. 502. 

See review, p. 481. 

+RECENT EpucATIONAL PoLicy IN CHINA. 
S. B. Thomas. PA, 1950 (Mar.), 21-33. 
503. 
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AKTUELLE SITUATION 1 Kina. Aksel B. 
Christensen. NMT’, 1950 (June), 73-87. 
| 504. 
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South-East Asia 

(Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 

ndonesia) 

HuMAN BonpaGE IN Soutu-East Asia. 
Bruno Lasker. 406 pp. Chapel Hill - 
University of North Carolina Press. $6. 
1950. 505. 

A notable study of the origins of the 
various forms of bondage in South-East 
Asia, their present state and significance, 
and what has been done to improve the 
situation. 

THe Lerr Winc in Soutn-East Asia. 
Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff. 
xi+298 pp. N.Y.: William Sloane 
Associates. $4. 1950. 506. 

A factual, thoroughly documented study of 
the political forces now at work in the region. 

Tue New Worvp or Soutn-East Asia. 
Lennox A. Mills and Associates. 445 pp. 
Minneapolis : University of Minnesota 
Press. $5. 1949. 507. 

A group of experts bring a little-known 
background before a wider public. 

+CoMMUNISM AND COMMUNALISM IN IN- 
DONESIA. Justus M. van der Kroef. Far 
Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 1950, (June 14), 
117-21. 508, 

+tTHe Dar Ut-Istam Movement IN 
WESTERN Java. C. O. A. van Nieuwen- 
huize. PA, 1950 (June), 169-83. 509. 


The Near East and Nerth Africa 


FrnaL REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
Economic Survey MIssION FOR THE 
Mippie East. Part The Final 
Report and Appendices. United Nations 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine. 
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sey I pp. Lake Success, N.Y.: 
United Nations. 7s. 6d. 1949. 510. 
PALESTINE: LAND oF IsraEL. Introduc- 


tion by Pierre van Paassen, photographs 
by Herbert S. Sonnenfeld. 128 pp. 
Chicago: Ziff-Davis. $5. 1948. 511. 
A photographic story of Palestine to-day. 
Tue UNITED STATES AND THE Nzgar East. 


E. A. Speiser. xviii+283 pp. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. $3.75. 1950. 512. 

Revised edition giving clearly the 


American public opinion on_ political, 
economic and social forces in the Near East. 
Der KagmMpes OM ARABIEN. Erik W. 
Nielsen. Illus. 270 pp. Copenhagen 
Danish Missionary Society. Kr. 5 

1950. 513. 
A richly illustrated book on Arabia, by 
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+Zur ReELiciésEN LAGE IN DER NEU 
Torkei. Gotthard Taschke. MR, 195 
(2), 92-9. 514. 
+AN Approach TO Economic DEveEtop. 
MENT IN THE Mippe East. Gordon R 
Clapp. International Conciliation (N.Y), 
1950 (Apr.), 203-17. 515. 
+THe TEACHING OF RELIGION IN Ecyprr 
E. E. Elder. MW, 1950 (July), 160-4 
516. 

Central Asia 


+PROBLEMs OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT Ix 
AFGHANISTAN (continued). P. G. Franck. 
Middle East Journal (Washington, D.C), 
1949 (Oct.), 421-40. 517. 


India and Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 


+REHABILITATION AND RESETTLEMENT OF 
DISPLACED PERSONS IN THE INDIAN 
Union. International Labour Revie 
(Geneva), 1950 (Apr.), 410-26. 5178. 
+DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA OF MANUAL Arts 
AND VILLAGE INDUSTRIES IN RETROSPECT, 
W.H. Wiser. NCCR, 1950 (June-July), 
271-5. 519. 

Africa (General) 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
Necro Arrica. H. A. Wieschoft. 
xi+461 pp. New Haven: American 
Oriental Society. $7. 1948. 520. 

An extensive bibliography of books and 


periodical articles arranged according to 
tribe, in alphabetical order. 
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MISSIONS DE L’AFRIQUE Noire. P. André 
Rommelaere. Neue Zeitschrift fiir Mis- 
sionswissenschaft (Beckenried), 1950 (2), 
127-35 ; (3), 161-74. 521. 

+Lorp Lucarp : A PRELIMINARY EVALUA- 
TION. Margery Perham. Africa (Lon- 
don), 1950 (July), 228-39. 522. 

+Arrican Housinc. G. Anthony Atkin- 


son. African Affairs (London), 195° 
(July), 228-37. 523. 
West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


AFRICAN DEPENDENCIES: A CHALLENGE 
To WESTERN Democracy. Nwankwo 
Chukwuemeka. 207 pp. N.Y. : William- 
Frederick Press. $3.50. 1950. 524. 

A study of the resources, commerce and 
industries of Nigeria and suggestions for the 
economic development of the dependency, by 





the newly appointed Research Secretary 
of the IMC. 


a Nigerian now a member of the faculty of 
Howard University. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY | 


Provinces OF NiGERIA, NOVEMBER 1949. 
Colonial Office. 61 pp. London: 
HMSO. 1s. 6d. 1950. 525. 
Colonial No. 256. 
CASES DECIDED IN THE SUPREME COURT OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA, FROM THE 
January TERM, 1908 TO NOVEMBER 


TERM, 1926, vol. 2. xvi+687 pp. 
N.Y. : Central Book Co. $37.50. 1947. 
526. 


REPORTS AND OPINIONS OF THE ATTORNEY 
GENERAL OF THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA, 
vol.1. Series I to VI. 456 pp. N.Y.: 
Central Book Co. $32.50. 1947. 527. 

Reports and opinions rendered, 1922 to 
1927, by Hon. Louis A. Grimes. 

Conco Epen. Mary L. Jobe Akeley. 
xxvi+356 pp. N.Y.: Dodd, Mead. 
$s. 1950. 528. 

‘ A comprehensive portrayal of the histori- 
cal background and scientific aspects of the 
Great Game Sanctuaries of the Belgian 
Congo, with the story of a six months’ 
pilgrimage through that most primitive 
region in the heart of the African Continent’ ; 
by the widow of Carl Akeley, who played an 
important réle in the establishment of these 
game preserves. 


+Le Dieu pes Nxunpo. E. Van Goethem. 


Aequatoria (Coquilhatville), 1950 (1), 
1-6 ; (2), 41-8. 529. 

+CommMunauTEs PAaysANNES. J. Esser. 
Aequatoria (Coquilhatville), 1950 (2), 
54-9. 530. 
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EVOLUTION CHEZ LES BETAMMADIBE. 
P. Mercier. Africa (London), 1950 
(July), 219-27. 5312. 
tAN ANALYTICAL COMMENTARY ON THE 
SociaL STRUCTURE OF THE DOGON. 
David Tait. Africa (London), 1950 
(July), 175-99. 532. 
East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambesi to the Fuba rivers) 
Last CHANCE IN Arrica. Negley Farson. 
381 pp. N.Y.: Harcourt, Brace. $5. 
1950. 533. 
American edition of a book originally 
published in England and previously listed. 
South Africa 
(South of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


We Come or Ace. Edgar H. Brookes. 
20 pp. Johannesburg: South African 
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race relations confronting the Institute to-day 
and calls for a realistically Christian advance. 


|¢THe AFRICAN: PRESENT AND FUuTUuRE- 
PoLiTIcAL REPRESENTATION. 5S. M. 

|} Molema. Race Relations (Johannes- 

| burg), 1950 (1-2), 29-42. 535. 

+NATIONAL Unity tn Sout Arrica. Leo 
Marquard. Race Relations (Johannes- 
burg), 1950 (1-2), 22-8. 5306. 

+Tue Famity BupcGets oF THE COLOURED 
Peop.ie. Brunhilde Helm. Race Rela- 
tions (Johannesburg), 1950 (1-2), 15-21. 
537. 

+TxHe Dutcu RerorMep CHURCH AND THE 
RACIAL SITUATION IN SoutH AFRICA. 

B. Gerdener. Race Relations 

(Johannesburg), 1950 (1-2), 1-9. 538. 


America and the West Indies 
A DipLomatic History OF THE UNITED 


States. Samuel Flagg Bemis. xii+ 
994 pp. N.Y.: Henry Holt. $7.50. 
1936-1950. 539. 


Third edition, giving the whole diplomatic 
history and foreign policy of the United 
States from the Revolutionary period through 
the second world war and its aftermath. 


CuteF SEATTLE. Eva Greenslit Anderson. 
390 pp. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton 
Printers. $5. 1950. 540. 

A life of the Indian chief after whom the 


city of Seattle, Washington, is named. 

ALasKA Now. Herbert Hilscher. x-+309 
pp. Boston: Little, Brown. $3. 
Revised edition. 1950. 541. 


A book which claims to be ‘an honest 
guide-book for those who want to know the 
facts about Uncle Sam’s rich stepchild ’. 

EarLY MAN IN THE NEw Wor_p. Kenneth 
Macgowan. xv+260 pp. N.Y.: Mac- 
millan. $5. 1950. 542. 

Tells of the origin of man in America. 


SrmMPLE SPEAKS HIS MIND. Langston 
Hughes. 231 pp. N.Y.: Simon and 
Schuster. $3. 1950. 543. 


A character nicknamed Simple, created 
by a distinguished Negro writer for a 
newspaper column, discusses the many 
— edenien talk about from day to 


bees INDIAN: The life of James 
Bouchard, California Jesuit. John 
Bernard McGloin. xvii+380 pp. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press. $5. 1949. 544. 
The life of an Indian Jesuit priest, an 
outstanding figure in the history of Roman 
Catholicism in the Far West. 
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CoronaDo, KNIGHT OF PUEBLOS AND Americans. Leonard Bloom and Ruth Tye La 
Pains. Herbert E. Bolton. xii+| Riemer. x+260 pp. Berkeley and Lo 


MALA 
491 pp. N.Y.: Whittlesey House and Angeles : University of California Press, ' Aguir 
Albuquerque: University of New $3.75. 1949. 552. $3.75 
Mexico Press. $6. 1949. 545. A comparison of the pre-war socio. Wri 
A detailed account of the expedition of} economic status of the Japanese Americans, from t 
Francisco Vazquez de Coronado in 1540 : 
from Mexico into the south-western region ee aye, pene oe Doorw: 
of the present United States. sphere security. aurence uggan. GuAT 
P ix+242 pp. N.Y.: Henry Holt. $ N.Y 
THe SONG OF SAKAKAWEA. Robert 1949. 553 3 ol 
Wallace Smith. xvii+158 pp. Dallas, The neve ‘of on cipeataiins tei Anant ay 
— .  sppeammece Press. $2.50. co-operation and an evaluation of the Guate 


. , successes and failures of the ‘ good neighbour 
An epic poem about the famous Indian policy ’, by the late director of the Institue  ANTIOQ 


Bird-Woman who acted as guide and inter- of International Education. CoLo 
pretress on the Lewis and Clark expedition Tue E L Berke 
to the Pacific Ocean in 1804. HE EVOLUTION OF OUR LATIN-AMERICAN 


Po.icy. James W. Gantenbein. ii 
Native ARTs OF THE PaciFic NoRTH-WEST. 979 pp. iT : Cabeeite "Unlventie Tel 


Introductory text by Robert Tyler} Press. $12.50. 1950. 554. 

Davis. 165 pp. Stanford, Calif. : A documentary record of the relations of =. 

Stanford University Press. $7.50. 1949. the United States with the nations to the Willi 

547. South, from Washington’s farewell address Durl 
First volume of the Stanford Art Series, to the Bogota Conference of 1948. $ 


revealing the distinctiveness of the Indian] goyyy; Amert 
ones os wan. ? CA REDISCOVERED. ‘Tom B., 


A 

Jones. 285 pp. Minneapolis: Univer. Color 
Law AND GOVERNMENT OF THE GRAND] sityof MinnesotaPress. $4. 1949. 555. em 
River Iroquois. John A. Noon. Social and economic conditions in South | ATLAS 
186 pp. N.Y.: Viking Fund. $2. America between 1810 and 1870 as they were colla 





1949. 548. reported by foreign visitors. Cam 
The governing and legal aspects of the| Mexico: THE STRUGGLE FOR Peace ann | Pes 
Grand River Iroquois are given; also a Breap. Frank Tannenbaum. xiv+ | TI 
case book. 293 pp. N.Y.: Knopf. $3.50. 1950. pan, 
KING OF THE DELAWARES : 'TEEDYUSCUNG,| 556. er 
1700-1763. Anthony F, C. Wallace. A popular survey of Mexican history and | BRAZI 
xlii+305 pp. Philadelphia: University| the present situation, with emphasis upon Wyt 
of Pennsylvania Press. $3.50. 1949. the relations between that country and the Wig 
549. United States. 412 
Written primarily from the Indian view- | ANDEAN CULTURE History. Wendell C. | Fun 
point by an anthropologist, this book is a life] Bennett and Junius B. Bird. 319 pp. TI 
of an influential Indian chief and a case study N.Y.: American Museum of Natural deve 
of the effects of contact between European History. $3.25. 1 557 | with 
and primitive cultures. A‘ bE cane d an cS ‘ whic 
istory of pre-Spanish be u: 

INDIANS OF THE URBAN NortTH-WeEstT.| Peru’ and a summary of South American | 
Edited by Marian W. Smith. xix+ | Indian cultures. Braz 
7° pp. N.Y.: Columbia University | Tyree Wortps or Perv. Frances Toor. _ 
ress. $6. 1949. 550. ix+239 pp. N.Y.: Crown Publishers. - 

A collection of studies on the ‘Coast $3.50. 1949. 558. Ma 
Salish’ Indians from Vancouver to Portland. A travel book in three divisions—the coast, Dos 
INDIANS OF THE UNITED STATES, Four| the mountain and the jungle. = 
CENTURIES OF THEIR HISTORY AND| Aspects oF SOCIAL REFORMS IN GUATE- ve 
CULTURE. Clark Wissler. xvi+319 pp. MALA, 1944-1949: Problems of planned Sér 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday. $3.75.| social change in an under-developed a 
1948. country. Leo A. Suslow. (Colgate . 
An interpretative picture of the Indians of University area studies, Latin-American 23¢ 

the United States from their first known| Seminar Reports, No. 1) vii-+133 pp 56; 
record to the present day; the first volume Hamilton, N.Y.: Colgate Uni ‘ey, T 
in the American Museum of Natural History $1.50 ae | (ae 8 aEvOrSEy: whe 
Science Series. es 298)- 559. esta 

: The first of a series of seminar studies on but 

REMOVAL AND RETURN: the _ socio-|} economic and social aspects of Latin- dios 


economic effects of the war on Japanese! American countries. 
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nd Ruth Tye LAND OF ETERNAL SPRING: GuaATE- 


mALA, My Beautirut Country. Lily 
Aguirre. 253 pp. N.Y.: Patio Press. 
$3.75. 1949. 560. 

Written especially for possible visitors 
from the United States and Canada. 

Doorway IN ANTIGUA: A SOJOURN IN 
GUATEMALA. Albert E. Idell. 210 pp. 
N.Y. : William Sloane Associates. $2.95. 
1950. 561. 

A sympathetic appreciation of life in a 
Guatemalan town. 

ANTIOQUENO COLONIZATION IN WESTERN 
CoLomBIA. James J. Parsons. 225 pp. 
Berkeley, Calif.: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. $3. 1949. 562. 

Tells of the economy and colonization of 
the Antioquefio country. 

THe CONSTITUTIONS OF COLOMBIA. 
William Marion Gibson. xii+478 pp. 
Durham, N.C. : Duke University Press. 
$6. 1948. 563. 

A documentary source book of the 
Colombian constitutions in _ translation, 
arranged chronologically. 

AtLas DE Cupa. Gerardo Canet with the 
collaboration of Erwin Raisz. 63 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University 
Press. $3.50. 1949. 564. 

The text is Spanish: published in 
co-operation with the Cuban Ministry of 
Agriculture. 


| Brazit, AN ExPANDING Economy. George 





Wyth, with the assistance of Royce A. 
Wight and Harold M. Midkiff. xix+ 
12 pp. N.Y.: Twentieth-Century 

und. $3.50. 1949. 565. 

The present and future possibilities of the 
development of Brazilian basic resources, 
with particular consideration of the ways in 
which capital and skills from the U.S.A. may 
be useful in raising Brazilian living standards. 


BRrazILIAN CULTURE. Fernando de 
Azevedo, translated by William Rex 
Crawford. xxix+562 pp. N. 
Macmillan. $12.50. 1950. 566. 

A monumental work, intended to be a 
complete, thoroughly documented, history. 


Every INcH a KING.: a biography of 
Don Pedro I, First Emperor of Brazil. 
Sérgio Corréa Da Costa, translated from 
the Portuguese by Samuel Putnam. 
230 pp. N.Y.: Macmillan. $3. 1950. 
507. 

The life story of the colourful monarch 
who, having fled from Napoleon’s armies, 
established ‘Brazil as an independent nation, 
but lost his throne in the republican revolu- 
tion; the story of Brazilian independence in 
telation to the European background. 


Tue Epic oF THe CHACO: MARSHAL 
ESTIGARRIBIA’s MEMOIRS OF THE CHACO 
War, 1932-1935. Edited by Pablo Max 
Ynsfran. xiv-+221 pp. Austin, Texas : 
University of Texas Press. 1950. 568. 

One in a series of Latin-American studies 
giving personal recollections of the war 
between Paraguay and Bolivia. 


The Pacific Islands 

(including British New Guinea and 

Philippines) 

STUDIES IN THE ANTHROPOLOGY OF Bou- 
GAINVILLE, SOLOMON IsLANDs. Douglas 
L. Oliver. vii+97 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass. : Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University. $5.85. 1949. 569. 

Four papers reprinted from vol. XXIX of 
the Peabody Museum Papers, dealing with 
semantics, economics and land tenure in the 
Solomon Islands. 

ZAKE, DER PAPUAHAUPTLING. Christian 
Keysser. 62 pp. Neuendettelsau : 
Freimundverlag. DM.1. 1949. 570. 

A study of a New Guinea chieftain. 

Gottres Wec 1ns HuBELAND. Christian 
Keysser. 70 pp. Neuendettelsau : 
Freimundverlag. DM. 1.50. 1950. 
571. 

A Neuendettelsau missionary’s account of 
the growth of the Christian Faith in a 
region of New Guinea. 

tA New Voice FoR THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 
C. F. Gribble. IRM, 1950 (Oct.), 
431-8. 572. 

{MISSION AUF DEN ATOLLEN DER SUDSEE. 
R. Neumaier. EMZ, 1950 (Juli), 105-9. 
573. 

The Jews 


PIONEERS AND BvuILpers; _ biographical 
studies and essays. Abraham Goldberg. 
469 pp. N.Y.: Abraham Goldberg 
Publication Committee. $2. 1943. 574. 

Biographies of important Jewish person- 
ages of the last century. 

¢Das JUDENTUM AUF ALTEN UND NEUEN 
WEGEN. : Leo Baeck. Fudaica (Ziirich), 
1950 (Juni), 133-48. (English transla- 
tion, IRM, 1950 (Apr.), 190-200.) 574a. 


Fields (General) 


Har Srave, HALF Free: Tus Divipep 
Wor.tp. Hallett Abend. 304 pp 
Indianapolis and N.Y.: Bobbs- Merrill. 
$3. 1950. 575. 

A reporter with long experience in the Far 
East presents the tensions and pressures 
existing on many fronts and their potenti- 
alities os explosive repercussion. 
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INDIA AND THE UNITED STATES : POLITICAL 


AND Economic RELatTions. Lawrence 
K. Rosinger. 149 pp. Mac- 
millan. $2.75. 1950. 576. 


A survey of Indian-American relations up 
to 1947. Issued under the auspices of the 
American Institute of Pacific Relations. 

AMERICAN-RusSIAN RELATIONS IN THE FAR 
East. Pauline Tompkins. xiv+426 pp. 
N.Y.: Macmillan. $5. 1949. 577. 

An analysis of American-Russian relations, 
which have usually been in sharpest conflict 
in East Asia. Maintains that many of the 
impediments to peace are surmountable. 


Visir To AMERICA. Jawaharlal Nehru. 
vi+182 pp. N.Y.: John Day. $2.50. 
1950. 578. 

Formal and informal addresses given 
during a visit to U.S.A., Oct., Nov., 1949. 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE SOVIET 

UNION: some Quaker proposals for 
peace. A report prepared for the 
American Friends Service Committee. 
v+39 pp. New Haven: Yale Univer- 

sity Press. $1. 1949. 579. 

The report of the Working Party on 
American-Soviet Relations. 

THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN. Edwin O. 
Reischauer. xviii+ 357 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass. : Harvard University Press. $4. 
1950. 580. 

A timely, factual book giving a picture of 
Japan and of the American responsibilities 
which are there. 

CO-OPERATIVES AND FUNDAMENTAL Epuca- 
TION. Maurice Colombain. (Mono- 
graphs on Fundamental Education II.) 
171 pp. Illus. Paris: UNESCO. 
Frs. 160; $0.60. 3s. 6d. 1950. 58r. 

A study of what co-operative action can 
achieve in dealing with industrial, agricul- 
tural and social problems, and of the means 
of promoting it further. 

HatF oF ONE Wor _p. 
x+207 pp. N.Y.: 
1950. 582. 

Tells his impressions and information on 
the Far East of to-day. 

New Forces in Asia. Edited by Bruno 
Lasker. 237 pp. N.Y.: H.S. Wilson, 
in association with the American In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations. $1.75. 
1950. 583. 

Selections from recent articles in period- 
icals, with a bibliography. 

NatTuraL REGIONS OF THE U.S.S.R. 
L. S. Berg. xxxi+436 pp. N.Y.: 
Macmillan. $10. 1950. 584. 


Foster Hailey. 
Macmillan. $3. 





First English translation of a study of all | 
the natural regions and zones of the U.S.S.R. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


EcoNoMIC GEOGRAPHY OF THE ussa| 
Edited by S. S. Balzak, V. F. Vasyutin 
and Ya. G. Feigin. Am. ed. edited by 
Chauncy D. Harris. xiv+620 pp, 
N.Y.: Macmillan. $10. 1949. 585, 

English translation of a study of the 
economic resources of the U.S.S.R. 

SoutH AsIA IN THE WorRLD To-pDay, 
Edited by Phillips Talbot. x-+253 pp. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
$4. 1950. 586. 

A collection of the Harris Foundation 
Lectures, analyzing the social forces emerg- 
ing in South Asia and the problems to be 
solved. 

tEtnpRUCKE IN ASIEN UND AFRIKA, 
Hermann Witschi. EMZ, 1950 (Mai), 
74-81 ; (Juli), 109-12. 587. 

TPROSPECTS FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN SOUTHERN Asia. Daniel Thorner, 
FPR, 1950 (Apr. 15), 18-27. 588. 

+TuHE Srno-Soviet AGREEMENTS OF 1950, 
Robert C. North. Far Eastern Survey 
(N.Y.), 1950 (July 12), 125-30. 589. 


V. Works of Reference 
(Conference Reports and Year-Books) 
JAHRBUCH FUR MISSION 1949 UND 1950. 
Wilhelm und Walter Ruf. 263 pp. 
Rothenburg o. d. Tbr.: Peter Gebr. 

Holstein. DM. 3. 1950. 590. 

Diz Sacue Gotres: Vom Missions- 
DIENST UNSERER KIRCHE IN DER GEGEN- 
wart. In Stichworten herausgegeben 


of the 
sity In 





von der Sichsischen Missions-Konfer- 
enz. 48 pp. Berlin: 
Verlagsanstalt. 1950. 591. 


MoperRN CHINA: A_ BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


GuIDE TO CHINESE Works, 1898-1937. | 


John King Fairbank and Kwang-Ching 
Liu. xviii+608 pp. Cambridge, Mass. 
Harvard University Press. $7.50. 1950: 


592. 
First of the Harvard-Yenching Institute 
Studies. 

Po.LitTiIcAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD, 1950. 
Edited by Walter H. Mallory. N.Y.: 
Harper (for the Council on Foreign 
Affairs). $3.50. 1950. 593. 

Designed to furnish the necessary factual 
background for understanding political events 
in all countries; information on parliaments, 
parties and the press. 

ANNUAL REVIEW OF UNITED NATIONS 
AFFAIRS, 1949. Edited by Clyde Eagle- 
ton. ix+322 pp. N.Y.: New York 
University Press. $5. 1950. 594. 

A handbook on the organization and 
activities of the U.N. in the form of a report 


Evangelische | 
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of the proceedings of the New York Univer- 
sity Institute for U.N. Annual Review. 
AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR-BOOK, 1950, vol. LI. 
American Jewish Committee. xvii+ 
599 pp. Garden City, N.Y.: Garden 
City Publishing Company (for. the 
American Jewish Committee and the 
Jewish Publication Society of America). 
$3.95. 1950. 595. 
A reference volume summarizing the 
record of events and trends in American 
and werld Jewish life. 


VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 

+Tue Missionary OBLIGATION. A. G. 
Hebert, SSM. IRM, 1950 (Oct.), 
385-92. 596. 

THE MIssIoNARY OBLIGATION IN RELA- 
TION TO THE PRESENT HISTORICAL 
SITUATION AND TO THE RapicaL NEw 
RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN EAST AND WEsT. 
M. A. C. Warren. IRM, 1950 (Oct.), 
393-408. 597. 

¢CHRISTIAN VOCATION AND THE MISSIONARY 
Catt. Charles Long, Jr. IRM, 1950 
(Oct.), 409-17. 598. 

~Dirz ENpscHAU JESU UND DIE MIssIon. 


Gustav Stihlin. EMZ, 1950 (Juli), 
97-105. 599. 

{MISSIONSTEORETISK ENSRETNING. Axel 
ee NMT, 1950 (June), 114-27. 
00. 


INITIATION DES Miss1ons ETRANGERES EN 
TERRITOIRES D’OUTRE-MER. M. Leen- 
hardt. Le Monde Non-Chrétien (Paris), 
1950 (avr.—juin), 131-200. 601. 

tLa PrisE DE CONTACTE ENTRE L’AFRIQUE 
ET LA MIssION CHRETIENNE. Louis 
Joubert. Le Monde Non-Chrétien (Paris), 
1950 (avr.—juin), 201-18. 602. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


Christian Education 
Tue MetHops oF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 
Clifford M. Jones. 140 pp. London: 
SCM Press. 7s. 6d. 1949. 603. 
Addressed primarily to teachers in Britain 
in the context of the 1944 Education Act, 
this book provides a widely applicable dis- 
cussion of methods and opportunities in 
religious education at all grades. 


LEADERSHIP IN EpucaTIon. R. W. Living- 
stone. 25 pp. London: Oxford 
University Press. 2s. 6d. 1950. 604. 


Walker Trust Lectures on Leadership, 
o X. A striking comparison between 
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medieval and modern conditions confronting 
the teacher and a searching analysis of the 
ability to create and satisfy in a pupil ‘a 
sense of forces outside himself’ required of 
the teacher of all eras. 

ADULT EpucaTION : CURRENT TRENDS AND 
Practices. (Problems in Education IT.) 
148 pp. Paris: UNESCO. Frs. 200 ; 
$0.75; 48. 1949. 605. 

A symposium complementary to the 
Summary Report of the Elsinore Conference 
on adult education and to the International 
Directory of Adult Education (to be published 
shortly). Well-known educationists discuss 
the contemporary need for adult education, 
its development, methods and _ special 
institutions. 


+Les Lancuges INDIGENES DANS L’EN- 
SEIGNEMENT. R.vanCaeneghem. Zaire 
(Louvain), 1950 (juillet), 707-20. 606. 


Medical 


Ma aria, THE BIOGRAPHY OF A KILLER. 
Leon J. Warshaw. viii+348 pp. N.Y.: 
Rinehart. $3.75. 1949. 607. 

A non-technical study by a practising 
physician, showing how the disease has 
influenced man through the ages. 

+Firry Years’ WorK AT 
Norman S. Macpherson. 
(July), 86-90. 608. 


Work among Women 


THE NEGLECTED PARTNER. F. L. Brayne. 
14 pp. London: Village Welfare 
Association. 6d. 1949. 609. 

The challenge to work among women in 
backward rural areas forcibly presented as 
the clue to social advance. 


VELLORE. 
EWR, 1950 


Rural 


+Miss1ons AND HumMAN NeEep. I. W. 
Moomaw. IRM, 1950 (Oct.), 418-24. 
610. 

+THE Piace oF RurRAL INDUSTRIES IN 
WELFARE Work. Loy L. Long. NCCR, 
1950 (June-July), 281-4. 6121. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


+RYTHMES DU MONDE (Lyon), 1950 (1), 
whole articles section (pp. 3-51) devoted 
to Cinema : A. Ruszkowski, la Parole de 
l’Ecran ; Daniel-Rops, la Spiritualité du 
Cinéma; Mgr A. Gemelli, Cinéma et 
Psychologie ; P. Meile, Un Inconnu, le 
Cinéma indien; K. Yamata, Influence 
du Cinéma au Japon; P.-A. Martel, 
Cinéma africain; R. M. Arlaud, Vers 
la Révolution Spiritualiste ; G. Damas, 
le Cinéma pense-t-il neuf? 6122. 
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iX. The Younger Churches 


EINE PAPUAGEMEINDE. 
336 pp. Neuendettelsau: Freimund- 
verlag. DM. 6.90. 1950. 613. 

A re-issue of a noted study of a Papuan 
Christian community which grew out of the 
work of the Neuendettelsau Mission. 

THE TRAINING OF CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
LEADERS IN INpIA. V. Jothipakiam. 
IRM, 1950 (Oct.), 425-30. 6173a. 

+AzaRIAH AV DorNaKAL. Ole Dordal. 
NOTM, 1950 (2), 94-104. 614. 

+MINISTERIAL LEADERSHIP IN THE INDIAN 
CuurcH. D. Chellappa. South India 
Churchman (Madras), 1950 (Apr.), 1-4. 
615. 

+CLERGY TRAINING IN THE UPPER NILE 
Diocese oF Ucanpa. S. J. Berry. 
EWR, 1950 (July), 91-5. 616. 


Christian Keysser. 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


tLe DraLocue THfoLociquE A AMSTER- 
DAM: Exposé ET R£FLExIONS. D. C. 
Lialine. Irénikon (Chevetogne), 1950 (2), 
129-63. 617. 

tEpiscopat ET UniTé£ CuréTIENNE. Henri 
d’Espine. Revue de Théologie et de 
Philosophie (Lausanne), 1950 (avril— 
juin), 75-82. 678. 

+BiBLE ET OECUMENISME. Charles Moeller. 
= (Chevetogne), 1950 (2), 164-88. 

619. 
+WuitBy 1950. Norman Goodall. 


IRM, 
1950 (Oct.), 439-44. 620. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 


MiIp-wInTER RITES OF THE CayuGA LONG 
House. Frank G. Speck in collabora- 
tion with Alexander General. Illus. 
xiii+192 pp. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press. $4. 1949. 621. 

The religious ceremonies of the Iroquois. 

Navayos Gops AND Tom-Toms. S. H. 


Babington. x+246 pp. N.Y.: Green- 
berg. $3.50. 1950. 622. 


The physician to a number of scientific 
explorations in the south-west writes about 
the Navajos and their rites from extensive 
observation. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


PEYoTe Music. 
104 pp., 56 songs. N.Y.: Viking Fund 
Publications in Anthropology. $2.50. 
1949. 623. 

A study of the music of the Peyote cult, 
a religious movement which combines 
Christian and pagan elements and which is 


spreading among the North - American 
Indians of to-day. 
Porpot VuH: THE SAcRED BOOK OF THE 


ANCIENT QuicHf Maya. English ver. 
sion by Delia Goetz and Sylvanus G, 
Morley, from the Spanish translation by 
Adrian Recinos. xix +267 pp. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. $3.73, 
1950. 624. 

A translation of the most important of the 
five literary works of the Mayas which 
survive the Spanish Conquest. 

FORGOTTEN RELIGIONS: A SyYMPosIuM, 
Edited by Vergilius Ferm. xv+392 pp. 


N.Y.: Philosophical Library. $7.50, 
1950. 625. 
Twenty-one essays on ancient and 


primitive religions of America and Australia, 


BripGe To Istam. FE. W. Bethmann. 
320 pp. Nashville, Tenn.: Southern 
Publishing Association. $1.75. 626. 
Studies relationship between Islam and 
Christianity in the Middle East. 

A COMMENTARY ON THE CREED OF ISLAM: 
Sa’d al-Din al-Taftazani on the Creed 
of Najm al-Din al-Nasafi. Translated 
with introduction and notes by Earl 
Edgar Elder. 
Columbia 
1950. 627. 

A translation of an important work of 
Islamic scholasticism originally undertaken 
as a dissertation for the Ph.D. degree at 
Kennedy School of Missions of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation. 


+D1z GOTTESVORSTELLUNG IM IsLam. R. 
Paret. MR, 1950 (2), 81-92. 628. 


University Press. 


Judaism 


THE Jews : THeEmR History, CULTURE AND 

RELIGION. Edited by Louis Finkelstein. 

2 vols. Harper. $12. 1949. 
629. 

A comprehensive survey of Judaism and 

the Jews ; written by outstanding scholars. 


+Das GEHEIMNIS IsRAELS. EINE ER- 
KLARUNG DER KAPITEL 9-11 DES ROMER- 
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ENCE, 76-82. 
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TION, THE, 393-408. 
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Missionary Societies—continued— 
Indian: National Missionary Society, 


rian and undenominational: Aborigines 
Friends’ Association, 62 ; Aborigines 
Inland Mission, 62; AIM, 48; 
CAM, 31; CIM, 12, 223-6; CMA, 
17; Latin America, 55; LMS, 61, 
101, 108; NAM, 39; SCM, 6, 58; 
SMM, 39; USCL, 50; WD, 262; 
WSCF, 66; WWEC, 41; YMCA, 
6, 8, 309; YWCA, 6, 8. 

Lutheran: Lutheran Mission Federa- 
tion, 271; Lutheran World Federa- 
tion, 68, 442. 

Mennonite, 10. 

Methodist : MMS, 58. 

Moravian : 32, 49, 58. 

Presbyterian and Reformed: CP, 10; 
CSFM, 34; DRCSA, 285; NP, 10, 
15, 44, 262, 304; RCA, 37, 69; 
SP, 55; UP, 37, 69. 

Swedish: Free Church Mission, 55 ; 
Lund, 107; Svenska Missionsférbundet, 
19, 107, 108 

Swiss: B, 302, 303-4, 306; Mission 
Philafricaine, 115-16 ; Mission Suisse, 


53- 
United : Andean Indian, 55-6 ; Copper 
Belt, 50; UCC, 46. 

MIssIoNS AND CHURCH WELFARE WoRK 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE BETHEL MISSION, 
277-83. 

MissIONS AND HuMAN NEED, 418-24. 

MISSIONS IN CAMEROON, A GLANCE AT, 
302-10. 

Missions, theory and principles of, 153-61, 
162-75, 257-62, 263-9, 385-92, 393- 





408, 409-17, 418-24. 

book reviews: Spontaneous expansion 
of the Church (Allen), 46i-4; The 
truth of vision (Warren), 110-12. 


National and regional Christian organiza- 


tions— 
Angola, 45; Australia, 63, 69, 432; 
Brazil, 57 ; Burma, 31 ; China, 10-11, 


13, 259; Congo, 44, 45; Egypt, 38; 





Great Britain, 20, 70, 95, 313; India 
and Pakistan, 20, 23, 25, 87, 259; 
Indonesia, 18; Jamaica, 58; Japan, 
5; Korea, 9; Latin America, 82; 
Malaya, 16; Mexico, 76; Mozam- 
bique, 46; Near East, 33, 34; 
Netherlands, 18, 68; New Zealand, 
62, 432; N. America, 11, 20, 35, 60, 
67, 69, 70, 259, 262, 419-20, 423, 
445-55 ; N. Rhodesia, 50; Philippine 
Islands, 59-60; S. Africa, 52, 54, 
262, 440; Syria and Palestine, 33, 
34; Tanganyika, 48, 271. 
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Near East and North Africa (see under 
separate countries). 

Netherlands, The, 17-18, 68. 

New VOICE FOR THE SoutH Paciric, A, 


431-8. 
New Zealand, 62, 66. 
N. Africa, 39. 
Norway— 
book review: det Norske Misjonssel- 
skaps historie i hundre 4r, 5 vols, 
339-41. 


Obituary— 
Gill, C. H., 39; Jesse Jones, Thomas, 

; Lou Tseng Tsiang, O. S. B., 
73; Manuel, R. A., 25; Van Ess, 
John, 39; Ward, Ida, 40; Westcott, 
Foss, 25. 

OECUMENICAL SPIRIT AND THE MISSIONARY, 
THE, 201-6. 

Okinawa, 60. 

Orphaned missions and inter-church aid, 
62, 68, 442. 


Pacific area, South, 60-3, 145, 431-8. 
book reviews: die bowamb: die 
Kultur der Hagenberg-Stimme im 
Ostlichen Zentral-Neuguinea (Vice- 
dom and Tischner), 117-20; New 
deal for Papua (Cranswick and Shevill), 
372-3. 
Pakistan— 
education, 28; medical work, 28-9; 
political background, 25-7; relief 
measures, 28. 
Persia, 36-7. 
book review: Russia and the West in 
Iran (Lenczowski), 360-1. 
Philippine Islands, 59-60. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
THE R.T.S, 88-93. 
Refugees, 32, 33, 64, 67-8, 442. 

Religious liberty, 18, 20, 26-7, 34, 38-9, 
68, 68-9, 149-50, 332, 441-2. 
REORIENTATION OF MusLtim Work 
INDIA AND PAKISTAN, 83-7. 
Roman Catholic Church, 11, 20, 63, 69-70, 
71-5, 95-6, 98, 162, 170, 174, 201-6 

passim, 302, 306. 

book reviews: die katholische Kirche 

im neuen Afrika (Beckmann), 459-61. 
Rural work— 

Angola, 46; Britain, 70; China, 13-14; 
Ecuador, 55-6; general, 418-24; 
India, 330-1 ; Japan, 5 ; N. America, 
70; Thailand, 15. 


IN 


South-east Asia (see under separate coun- 
tries). 
book review: South-east Asia, cross- 
roads of religions (Landon), 240-1. 
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Surinam— 
book review : 


Fliigel des Charadius 
(Schiel), 492. 


Sweden— 
book review : Svenska forbindelser med 
Leipzigmissionen, aren 1853-1876 
(Rundblom), 106-8. 
Thailand, 15. 


Training for the ministry, 5, 12, 16, 18-19, 
23, 35, 41, 43-4, 46, 48, 53, 55, 62, 
81, 143, 205-6, 207-11, 306, 421-4, 
425-30. 

TRAINING OF CHRISTIAN CHURCH LEADERS 
IN INDIA, THE, 425-30. 


United States, 67, 69, 70, 162, 197-8, 199, 


445-55- 
book reviews : Early American Method- 
ism, Vol. I (Barclay), 335-8; The 


message and silence of the American 
pulpit (Kulandran), 484-6. 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


UNIVERSAL MISSIONARY OBLIGATION 0 
THE CHURCH, in relation to the present 
historical situation (with consideration 
of the radically new relationships 
between East and West), THE, 393- 
408. 

UNIVERSITIES IN THE NEw INDIA, 330-4. 


WHITBY 1950, 439-44. 
Women, work among— 

Cameroon, 44; Egypt, 39; Korea, 8; 
Madagascar, 543 Rhodesia, 50; 
Nyasaland, 284-91 ; Zanzibar, 48. 

World Council of Churches, 15, 6s, 68-9, 


69, 71, 146, 150-1, 162, 201, 207-11, 
258, 262, 393-408 passim, 439-44 
passim. 


Youth, work among, 
53-4, I50O-I. 


5-6, 8-9, 15, 18, 


BOOKS REVIEWED, VOLUME XXXIX 


Akhilananda, Swami—Hindu view of 
Christ, 361-2. 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 











International Missionary Council.—For the meeting of its Ad Interim 
Committee, the Council returned, at the invitation of the Canadian Overseas 
fissions Council, to Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, Toronto (where the 
ne meeting of the Committee took place in 1947). 
, r a three-day joint meeting with the World Council of Churches, the 
Ad Interim Committee met from Fuly 19th to 25th under the chairmanship 
of the Rev. Dr Joun A. Mackay. In addition to dealing with the more 
pmestic and internal affairs which come within the province of this smaller 
body, much attention was inevitably devoted to world issues now confronting 
ithe churches in so critical a fashion. Resolutions adopted on the situation 
in Korea urged 
That the IMC through its Secretariat and constituent bodies should 
give immediate attention to the organization of relief measures for Korea 
by way both of personal service and of material aid from Christian sources, 


That the IMC through its constituent councils should draw the attention 
| of churches and mission boards working in Korea to the exceptional 
opportunities which are likely to occur after the conclusion of hostilities 
for Christian co-operation and unity of purpose in the restoration of 
church life. It expresses the hope that the common experience of 
suffering may be turned to fruitful account in the widening of the range 
of Christian sympathy and in the deepening of the sense of Christian 
3 responsibility for the ordering of national affairs. 
© In discussing conditions facing the Church in China, the Committee 
tcorded 
| =©That the IMC recognizes the urgency in this hour of continuing Christian 
"testimony and maintaining the bonds of fellowship with the Church in 
China, and is aware of the need for local experimentation in evolving 
new methods and processes of operation under extremely difficult 
conditions. It pledges itself and its constituent bodies to contribute by 
every possible means such spiritual, moral and material aid as will assist 


| their Chinese brethren to stand fast in the Christian profession, to preserve 
the essentials of Christian faith and worship and to intensify Christian 
witness. 


» ‘A summons to immediate action ’, which the committee drew up at the 
tlusion of its deliberations, emphasized three individual issues as being of 
Aitical concern; Communism, political Roman Catholicism (in countries 











n 


where Evangelical forces occupy a markedly minority position) and religious 
- Recommendations looking towards immediate studies of thes 
three issues were adopted. 

On the personal side, the committee passed resolutions of appreciation on 
the services of Miss B. D. Gipson, whose retirement in September 1949 has 
already been recorded in an earlier issue of these Notes, and of Miss D. H, 
STANDLEY, who retires in September 1950 after twenty-two years as an 
assistant secretary of the Council. Miss Standley has been closely concerned 
with the administrative side of the Council’s work on social and economic 
research and counsel and on the Christian approach to the Jews, and she 
took an active part in the preparation and following up of the Lindsay 
Commission on Christian Higher Education in India. 


International Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews,— 
A meeting of the British and European sections of this committee took place 
from July 24th to 26th at the Zendings-Centrum of the Gereformeerde 
Kerken, at Baarn, in the Netherlands, where generous hospitality was 
provided jointly by the Jewish committee of the Gereformeerde Kerken 
and the Herv. Raad voor Kerk en Israel. Twenty-six delegates attended 
and the countries represented included Denmark, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, Israel, Norway, Sweden and the U.S.A. The Rey, 
BirGER Pernow (who was re-elected chairman for a further period of three 
years) took the chair, assisted by the Associate Director, Pastor Gim 
HeEpEnQuist. A lengthy agenda included reports on Israel and the problems 
and possibilities apparent there, from recent visitors to the State. An 
important outcome of the discussions which followed was the decision to set 
up a permanent Israel sub-committee within the international one, on which 
each society in membership and working or planning to work in Israel should 
be represented, and which should meet regularly to exchange information 
and views. The Rev. W. A. Curtis, of the Church Mission to Jews, was 
appointed Convener. The News Sheet came under review and it was decided, 
as from the beginning of 1951, to revise the publication and, under the editor- 
ship of the Rev. Ropert Smita, of Edinburgh, who would be assisted by an 
international board, to issue a bi-monthly paper of a design and price yet to 
be settled. 


Indonesia.— A development of significance to the churches of Indonesia 
is the formation, on Whitsunday, May 28th, of the National Council of 
Churches of Indonesia, the final negotiations concerning which had taken 
place in the preceding week at Djakarta. The formation of the Council 
comes at a vital moment in the life of the churches and should do much to 
strengthen and consolidate the whole Christian movement in the context of 
Indonesia’s newly-won political autonomy. 


India.— We note with pleasure that Mr B. L. Ratuia Ram, President of 
the Christian Council of India and Pakistan, has been appointed by the 
Government of Pakistan a member of its Constituent Assembly. 

The executive committee of the Central Board of Christian Higher 
Education met in Nagpur, March 30th to 31st, with the Ven. T. D. Suty in 
the chair. A survey of needs of a practical character confronting a number 
of the colleges led to a decision to request that a financial appeal be launched 
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on their behalf, on the initiative of the India committee of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, and that an approach be made to 
Australia and New Zealand for financial support. Discussion on religious 
instruction in the colleges in relation to the University Commission Report, 
while revealing appreciation of ‘the recognition of the essential place of 
religion in education and the sincere endeavour to give it a place within the 
Indian University system’, brought out at the same time concern at ‘ the 
inadequacy of the conception of religion stated and implied ’. 

The Council of Vellore Christian Medical College reports a rising proportion 
of men students, an encouraging step towards the achievement of the goal of 
admitting twenty-five men and twenty-five women annually. 

The growing strength of the missionary spirit in the Church of South 
India—expressed both oversea in Papua and in areas of India beyond the 
confines of the CSI dioceses—is revealed in the fact that over Rs. 1.00,000 
are given every year for foreign missions. The decision of the North Tamil 
Church Council to join the CSI has led to the foundation of the diocese of 
Coimbatore, of which the Ven. A. J. Appasamy will be consecrated Bishop 
on September 27th, the third anniversary of the inauguration of the CSI. 

We record with regret the deaths of the Right Rev. P. GurusHanta, 
Bishop in Mysore (CSI), and the Rev. M. C. CoakravarTBy, of the St Andrew’s 
Mission, Haluaghat. 


Ceylon.—The Bible Study Institute established by the Colombo YMCA, 
under the directorship of the Rev. D. T. Nixzs, held its first course from 
May 15th to August 15th last. The venture has met with a very encouraging 
ae: some 280 people registered for the weekly classes on Tuesdays, 

there was an average attendance of 200. The Institute is issuing a series 
of booklets designed to strengthen and develop prayer life. A monthly 

nphlet is also appearing, to present the Christian message to the non- 
jan. 

A Guild of Spiritual Healing has been formed in Ceylon and is reported to 
have had a remarkable effect in stimulating prayer. An outcome of this 
development is the formation of an inter-church prayer fellowship, meeting 
in small groups for regular prayer. Membership stands at about 150. 


China.— Evidence that a constructive and courageous policy continues to 
guide Christian medical work is apparent in a ‘ Statement and Recommenda- 
tions concerning the present conditions of Christian medical work in China ’ 
issued by the East China Conference of Mission and Hospital Administrators 
at a mevting held on March 31st last, a copy of which reached us recently. 

On the administrative side it was felt ‘that a hospital could be better 
governed by an executive council consisting of elected representatives from 
all departments’. Appreciation was expressed of the services of medical 
missionaries from abroad and the hope ‘that they may all complete full 
terms’. Emphasis was laid on the need to secure and train new personnel 
‘so that the Christian contribution to China through the ministry of healing 
and training of Chinese medical workers may continue on the highest possible 
level’, The statement includes an endorsement of the recommendation of 
the Christian Council for Medical Work, looking towards still further con- 
centration of thought and action on hospital evangelism and social services. 
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Australia.—The National Missionary Council has approved the opening 
of a Church of South India fund, into which churches and missionary societies 
may pay contributions received by them for that church. The fund is to be 
opened in the name of the Australia Council for the World Council of Churches 
in association with the National Missionary Council. 

Miss E. M. Woopwarp, Associate Secretary of the National Missionary 
Council, who attended the Oegstgeest meeting of the IMC and the Amsterdam 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches, has resigned from service with 
the Council to take up work with the YWCA in Melbourne. 


Africa.—The Council of the Federation of the Evangelical Missions of 
CaMEROON and FrENcH EquaroriaL AFRrica has agreed to meet the request 
sent from France by the Commission Missionnaire des Jeunes, that an African 
pastor from one of those two territories shall be appointed chaplain to the 
African students living in France, in the same way as has already been done 
for students from Madagascar. An appeal for funds is being launched, 
addressed to missionary conferences and committees, to African churches and 
other interested organizations and persons. A chaplain will be appointed 
and details of organization fixed when funds have been raised. 

The secretary of the ANcoLa Evangelical Alliance reports that the results 
of Dr Laubach’s visit in the interests of literacy have exceeded all expectations. 
“It is impossible to exaggerate the desire of Africans to learn to read and 
write.’ There is a constant demand for Christian literature and a need for 
better and more modern printing equipment, in a country where the influence 
of the Press is strong. 

At a meeting of the Christian Council of Niczr1a, September Ist to 6th, 
1949, a report of which is now available, the Council asked the Central Board 
of Education ‘to appoint a representative committee to investigate the 
teaching of religious knowledge in Government and Native Administration 
schools ’ and to consider ‘ how fuller use could be made of the Church’s right 
of entry into these schools, for the purpose of imparting religious knowledge ’. 
The Council recommended an alternative and simpier syllabus for use in 
schools not maintained by Christian missions. It also recommended that a 
theological board be set up ‘ to deal with matters of concern in the training 
of ministers for Africa and the production of theological literature ’. 

The Council welcomed the establishment of the Rural Life Institute in 
London and resolved to establish a Rural Activities Board, with one repre- 
sentative from each member body, and with the Rev. K. Prior as Convener. 

An appeal has been launched for the Chapel Fund for University College, 
Ibadan. Gifts so far received include £700 from the CMS Third Jubilee 
Thanksgiving Fund and £400 from the Methodist Church, Eastern Provinces 
of Nigeria. 

An appeal is issued by the University College for theological books and 
standard works of reference, for the library. Lists of books (not, in the 
first instance, the books themselves) which friends may care to offer should 
be forwarded to Professor Weicu, Department of Religious Studies, 
University College, Ibadan. 

The death at Butha Buthe, Basurotanp, of Mrs AtingE Mary Dykg, 
widow of the Rev. Henry Dyke, at the age of eighty-five, recalls a long and 
inspiring period in the history of the Paris Mission. Mrs Dyke, who gave 
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devoted, life-long service to the Mission, was the daughter of the noted 
pioneer French missionary, ADOLPHE MABILLE, and was born at the Morija 
Mission station. Her mother was the daughter of the Rev. E. Casais, the 
first missionary to go to Basutoland from France. 


The Near and Middle East.—A meeting of the Near East Christian 
Council took place at Beirut, April 24th to 26th, with the Rev. Capy H. 
AuLEN in the chair. In passing to its area correspondents on evangelism 
responsibility for replying to the questionnaire on the missionary obligation 
of the Church which the IMC has circulated to all bodies affiliated to it, the 
Council drafted additional questions of particular relevance in the area. 
These included: the effect of the attainment of independence by the 
countries of the area on missionary work ; the evidence of a need for radical, 
social and economic changes and the responsibility of the Church in that 
connexion ; the significance for the churches of the new political and economic 
interest of Great Britain and U.S.A. in the area; the recrudescence of Islam 
and the extent to which nationalism is related to it ; the promotion of concern 
for witness to the non-Christian community. 


Jamaica.—The Christian Council and the churches in general are vigorously 
at work on an All-Island Evangelistic Campaign, running from Whitsun 1950 
to Whitsun 1951. At the first stage each denomination is to work through 
its own churches and organizations in each local area, and later there are to be 
intensive unified campaigns, lasting about a fortnight, in each of the larger 
towns, with teams of missionaries taking part. United crusades are to bring 
the Gospel message to every sphere of the Island’s life, including factories, 
plantations, hospitals, schools, clubs, cinemas, workers’ settlements. 


Latin America.—It has been necessary within recent weeks for the 

Committee on Co-operation in Latin America to accept the resignations of 
three of its officers: Dr A. W. Wasson, chairman since 1940, retiring from 
his work with the Methodist Board this summer, asked to be relieved of the 
chairmanship of CCLA; Dr L. K. Anpgrson, of the Presbyterian Board, 
vice-chairman and acting-chairman of the Finance Committee, resigned his 
duties in New York to return to Africa; Dr W. S. Rycrort, executive 
secretary since 1940, accepted the secretaryship for Latin America of the 
Presbyterian Foreign Board. On May 31st the executive committee of CCLA 
accepted these resignations with regret, releasing Dr Rycroft to his new work 
as from June Ist, and voted to elect the following: chairman, Dr W. 8. 
Ryorort ; vice-chairman, Dr James E. Exiis; associate secretary, Miss 
Hexen M. Extunp; chairman of the Finance Committee, Mr H. B. Kirx- 
land. A division of responsibilities in the executive offices was tentatively 
ers. Dr ALBERTO REMBAO was named research consultant and editor 
of La Nueva Democracia. Negotiations regarding the appointment of a 
general secretary are now in train. 
_ Despite these rather sudden major changes in a long-established organiza- 
tion, it is anticipated that, with Dr Rycroft’s continuing interest as chairman 
and Miss Eklund’s many years of service with the Committee, there may be 
no interruption in the Committee’s programme of work. 

Recommendations of a conference held at Buenos Aires in July 1949, 
o a new curriculum for Evangelical Sunday-schools of Latin America, 
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accepted by the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America in October 
1949, were the basis of convening at Cienfuegos, Cuba, from April 16th t 
May 12th, 1950, a group of twelve commissioners, two co-opted member 
and five specialist-consultants. An interesting report of their experience at 
Cienfuegos has been prepared by Professor Barz-CaMaraGo, secretary of the 
consultation. This is the second curriculum to be developed for the Spanish- 
speaking Latin American Sunday-schools under the aegis of the Committee, 
with the co-operation of the World Council of Christian Education. The first 
one was initiated in 1927. In 1947 » Curriculum Conference for the Portv- 
guese-speaking work in Brazil was held, the results of which have been 
reported in past issues of the International Review of Missions. 

At Cienfuegos outlines were prepared for small Sunday-schools as well as 
for larger ones with departments or a number of classes. A total of 312 
basic lesson outlines was developed for the small Sunday-school and of 1,456 
for the larger Sunday-school, for which topic, purpose, Bible material and 
brief suggestions on content and procedure were given. It is estimated that, 
given some further instructions on general matters, writers should be able 
to build on this basic material at once. 

The Commission organized at Cienfuegos is to be known as the Comisién 
Hispano-americana del Curriculo de Educacién Cristiana. It is charged with 
revising the outlines mentioned ; it will also prepare later curriculum materials 
for leadership training and church schools and colleges. Tentative assign- 
ments to writers were also made. The executive secretary of the Commission 
is Professor Baez-Camargo. 

To facilitate the immediate printing of the outlines and the early produc 
tion of the first lesson materials, the Committee on Co-operation in Latin 
America, through its Committee on Christian Literature, is facilitating the 
first year’s work within the office in Mexico of Professor Baez-Camargo, its 
literature secretary, with the assistance of a specially trained editor. 


North America.—The final annual meeting of the Foreign Missions 
Conference, its fifty-seventh, will take place in Cleveland, Ohio, November 
27th to 28th. In line with the world-wide study being made under the auspices 
of the International Missionary Council, the theme will be the missionary 
obligation of the Church. At the Constituting Convention of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. (NCCCUSA) which immediately 
follows the meeting of the FMC in Cleveland, the FMC becomes the Division 
of Foreign Missions of that more inclusive organization. The Constituting 
Convention is expected to be attended by some thousands of visiting delegates, 
clerical and lay. It has as its theme ‘ This Nation Under God’, a phrase 
taken from the Gettysburg Address of ABraHAM LincoLN. On December 
3rd services of rededication will be held in Protestant churches across the 
nation in thanksgiving for this great agency for Christian co-operation. 

Miss SuE WEDDELL is serving as chairman of the Secretarial Council and 
executive secretary of the Foreign Missions Conference until January Ist as 
Dr Wywn C. Farrriexp has been loaned for six months, terminating at that 
date, to the Planning Committee of the NCCCUSA. Miss Weddell represented 
the FMC at the meetings of the Ad Interim Committee of the IMC, July 
18th to 25th, at Whitby, Ontario. 

The Rev. A. Russet STEVENSON, secretary of the Near East Committee, 
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FMC, and secretary-elect of the Committee on India and Pakistan, FMC, 
left on July 18th to spend six months in the Near East and India. 

The members of the Committee on India and Pakistan, FMC, met with 
Dr Rasan B. MantKam, secretary of the Christian Council of India and 
Pakistan, in June, when he was passing through New York on his way to 
meetings of the World Council of Churches and the International Missionary 
Council in Canada. 

The Rev. C. E. McBane has been released for half-time service by the 
United Presbyterian Mission, to be the secretary of the Audio-Visual Aids 
Committee of the West Pakistan Christian Council. 

The Committee on Special Programme and Funds, FMC, mailed out the 
World Day of Prayer programme for February 9th, 1951, to ninety-three 
countries and territories for translations and adaptations on the field. 


Switzerland.—The Swiss Evangelical Missionary Council met in Ziirich, 
April 16th to 19th last. Particular colour was given to the proceedings by the 
participation of Professor Emi Brunner, recently back from his visit to 
the Far East, who addressed a congregation which filled the Fraumiinster to 
the doors and with which he shared his impressions of the spiritual conditions 
in the East. 

‘ Action Chrétienne en Orient ’, founded in 1922 and at work for the most 
part in the Near East, was admitted to membership of the Council. 





Great Britain.—The Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain 
and Ireland varied its procedure of holding an annual residential conference 
at Swanwick by organizing instead a one-day meeting at Friends’ House, 
London, on June 14th. The meeting, with the Rev. Ceci, Norrucorr in 
the chair, was devoted to discussion of the missionary obligation of the 
Church, with addresses by the Rev. A. G. Hesert, D.D., Superior of the 
Society of the Sacred Mission (Kelham, Notts.), on ‘The Universal Missionary 
Obligation as grounded in the Eternal Gospel ’, and the Rev. Canon M. A. C. 
Warren, D.D., General Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, on ‘ The 
Universal Missionary Obligation in relation to the present historical situation 
(with consideration of the radically new relationships between East and 
West)’. These two addresses are reprinted in the October issue of the 
International Review of Missions. 

Evidence of the vigorous activity of the recently formed Institute of 
Rural Life at Home and Overseas is provided by lectures given in the past 

uarter, one by Dr Raymonp W. MILLER (Consultant to the Food and 
Titicinure Organization, U.N.), on ‘ The Influence of Rural Co-operatives 
in the Southern States of the U.S.A.’, the other by Sir Matcotm Darina, 
on ‘Some Impressions of Rural Life in the Middle East ’. 

At its meeting in Cardiff, April 19th to 20th, the British Council of Churches 
decided upon the formation of a body to be known as ‘ The Associates of the 
Oecumenical Movement’. This action is in accordance with the wish expressed 
by the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, that national 
councils of churches should set up fellowships of individual membership to 
promote support of the oecumenical movement and to take part in the raising 
of the national share of the World Council budget. 

An important step in the direction of increasing concern for the Christian 
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approach to Islam has been taken in the Church of England with the formation 
by the Church Assembly Missionary Council, of a Council for the Muslim 
World. The Council, which is the first to come into being as a result of the 
report, Growing Together, also owes its creation in part to pressure at the 
Lambeth Conference in 1948 from the Bishops at work in Muslim areas. At 
the Council’s first meeting, much emphasis was laid on the value of havi 
missionaries on furlough from Muslim fields attached to theological colleges, 
to bring home the Church’s task in relation to Islam. Non-Anglican church- 
men with wide knowledge of Islamics and experience among Muslims partiei- 
pated in the meeting, and the formation of the Council is keenly welcomed as 
paving the way for consultations on the wider scale. 

Canon T. F. C. Bewss, formerly in Kenya with the Church Missionary 
Society, has succeeded the Rev. H. D. Hoopsr, who retired in the summer 
after many years’ service, as Africa Secretary of that Society. 

Miss P. A. Hocxen, Editorial Secretary of the United Council for Mission- 
ary Education (Edinburgh House Press), retired in August after thirty-five 
years with the Council. Miss Hocken’s experience goes back to the early days 
of Edinburgh House, and those at work there to-day extend to her their 
gratitude for her fellowship and their admiration of her long and loyal service, 

Celebrations took place in London, July 22nd to 24th, commemorating 
the fourth centenary of the signature of the royal charter accorded by Kine 
Epwarp VI, authorizing ‘ Protestant refugees of all languages to live in 
peace in the British Isles and to worship God according to the Reformed 
rite’. A service of thanksgiving was held in St Paul’s Cathedral. 

We record with regret the deaths of the Rev. Oitver THomas, Secretary 
of the Foreign Mission of the Presbyterian Church in Wales; the Rev. A. 8. 
Kypp, D.D., formerly Secretary of the Church of Scotland Foreign Mission 
Committee and an untiring supporter of the International Missionary Council, 
of whose Committee he was a very active member; and Miss FLORENCE 
ALLSHORN, a former CMS missionary in Africa, who will be gratefully 
remembered by many missionaries and other Christian workers who have 
experienced the peace and renewal of spirit which come from a sojourn at 
St Julian’s, Sussex, the Anglican farming community which Miss Allshorn 
subsequently founded and to which she gave inspired and devoted service. 


AGGREGATE EXPENDITURE OF: NATIONAL MissIONARY ORGANIZATIONS 
REPRESENTED IN THE INTERNATIONAL Missionary CounciL, 1947-9 
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West African A learned study of West African 
Psychology thought, religion and psychology. 


Dr. G. P. Parrinder Coming shortly. 258, 








Essays by President of Princeton 

Christianity on the Theological Seminary and Chairman 

Frontier of I.M.C. on the life’s work and 

witness of the Protestant churches 

John A. Mackay in the contemporary world — 
8s. 





Swelling of jordan The story of two missionaries, David | 


and Anna Hinderer, and their life 
Ellen Thorp in Nigeria a century ago. 128. 6d. 





A popular account of the effects 
Nothing to Read of literacy on hitherto illiterate 


M. Mary Senior adults, Is. 
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